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More “Buy Back” Experiences 


A. A. Service Bureau Tells How Standard Food & Fur Does Business 


7. HE rabbit industry is sweeping 
America,” says one of the form let- 
ters with which the Standard Food 
& Fur Association sought to make 

new customers. Since this and similar let- 

ters contain such statements as “for young 
from does which we furnish at $15 each, we 
pay not less than $15 a pair,” or “We ab- 
solutely guarantee to buy back hares, raised 
from the parents we sell you, at not less than 
$7 to $18.50 per pair,” it is not surprising 

that the sales of the firm did increase in a 

spectacular manner. 

But the promised sales to be made by the 
purchasers of rabbits did not, apparently, 
go forward as smoothly as the circulars and 
letters would lead a prospective customer to 
believe. Indeed, judging by reports we have 
had from American Agriculturist readers, 
many of these anticipated sales, so glowingly 
pictured, never took place at all. 

In the first place, having 


hares were not underweight. He also did 
not want to give up his contract until his 
first shipment was paid for. The firm wrote 
in one letter: “You are not assuming the 
right attitude at all.” 

One letter, after a lapse of two months, 
finally said: ‘““We have instructed our treas- 
urer to remit to you $11.” Mr. V. waited 
two more months. Then he wrote the firm. 
They said the check had been sent. Three 
weeks later, the aid of the American Agri- 
culturist Service Bureau was enlisted. It 
was just a month later when we forwarded 
a check for $11 to Mr. V. and as his first 
letter from the firm had been dated in Janu- 
ary, and his check was received the follow- 
ing November, it appears that he worked 
eleven months to make eleven dollars—not 
as large a “spare time” income as one could 
imagine! 

The Standard Food & Fur Association 


me a lot to raise, and I am a mother with 
children and am not able to lose it. I have 
a lot of hares and they will not buy them as 
a me they would. What shall 

rs) a 

That last qu@stion is a hard one to answer. 
The Standard Food & Fur Association, as 
as far as our records go, has never attempted 
to do so. 

It also does not seem as though the files 
were kept in a businesslike way, to say the 
least, when there is no trace of correspond- 
ence with a customer whose dealings extend 
back over a year’s time! Inasmuch as our 
letter of last January never elicited the 
favor of a reply we have no way of know- 
ing whether or not the missing correspond- 
ence—to say nothing of duplicate letters, 
receipts and other documents forwarded by 
Mrs. B.—ever came to light. 

According to the statement of the Standard 

Food & Fur Association, the 





once sent a check or money = — 


Argent de Champagne rabbit, 





order in payment, a purchaser 
did not always find it easy to 
get his, original order filled. 
Five months elapsed in a case 
we described in the article in 
the November 17 issue; at 
other times, it has been from 
five weeks to three months be- 
fore rabbits arrived, or even, 
in some cases, before an ac- 
knowledgment had been re- 
ceived. 

In some cases, the buyers 
tried to cancel; we told last 
month how such an order 
came through six months 
after it had first been sent in 
and after repeated instruc- 
tions to cancel. 

However, other purchasers 
received the animals and 
started in to work for the 
“real money” promised in the 
alluring circulars and form 
letters. One New York State 
boy whose father subscribes 
to the American Agricul- 





These Russian peasants are “plowing” for grain. 
on the hundreds of thousands of acres in the world where hand methods now pre- 
vail, what will be the effect in the world’s food supply and prices? 





HUNDREDS OF YEARS BEHIND THE TIMES 





When farm machinery is used 


a French importation, isa very 
valuable breed. These are, 
therefore, among the most 
costly animals. A subscriber 
who thought it would pay to 
get the best, purchased a doe, 
which was to have been bred 
before shipment. Mr. W. 
waited for the expected litter, 
but the, young rabbits never 
arrived. 

He, therefore, wrote the 
company to know what they 
would offer for the doe. They 
said they were under no oh- 
ligation to repurchase stock, 
but offered $10, expenses of 
shipment to be carried by Mr. 
W. In order to save what he 
could of his money, Mr. W. 
accepted the offer and sent 
the doe back C. O. D. $10, ex- 
press prepaid. 

He writes:—“The follow- 
ing day, I received a letter ex- 
citedly emphasizing the fact 
that they never authorized me 
to ship them a rabbit with a 








turist, invested his hard- 
earned savings in a pair of 
Black Siberians. He says that upon examin- 
ing the buck when it arrived, he discovered 
scars which showed that abscesses had been 
lanced; that the animal had fresh abscesses 
and in spite of the utmost care continued to 
develop more and finally died. This after 
the company had held him up for some time 
waiting for his order. 

However, the doe was bred and young Mr. 
V. soon had rabbits to turn in for the “real 
money” promised. He wrote three times for 
shipping instructions; the third letter was 
answered by the secretary who said that 
they had received only one request. At his 
suggestion, full information as to sex, weight 
and age was sent and he soon advised the 
boy to send a male and female, to weigh over 
6 pounds each. “We ask that you pay ex- 
pressage and we will reimburse you upon 
presentation of express receipt” read the 
letter. Accordingly, Mr. V. shipped 7% 
pound buck and a doe of 7 pounds and with 
his letter, his express receipt. 

Twenty-five days later, a letter came from 
the firm saying the rabbits were both under 
six pounds. They offered to purchase the 
hares, but not to pay the expressage and 
they asked that the old contract be returned 
for renewal. “Upon receipt we will forward 
you a new contract properly renewed, to- 
gether with check, covering hares,” says the 
letter. 

Then followed considerable correspond- 
ence. Mr. V. stuck to his point that the 


states that many letters from satisfied custo- 
mers are available, so it would seem that in 
spite of the cases in which stock is_unac- 
countably delayed or in which it is delivered, 
but progeny is not bought back, there must 
be some cases of purchasers who sell rahbits 
to the firm and carry on business over some 
space of time. 

One such instance is included in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist files. 

Mrs. B. of Maryland sent us, just a year 
and a month ago, a claim for $8.45 for a 
pair of Belgium Hares, plus freight. She 
wrote: “I have been shipping stock to them 
for more than a year and have trouble in 
getting my money back every time. They 
have said they would send it ($8.45) but it 
has been two months and they will not an- 
swer my letters any more.” 

We immediately wrote to the firm, and re- 
ceived in replysa letter stating that they had 
no correspondence at all with the customer. 
We asked Mrs. B. for her express receipts 
and previous letters from the company, but 
she informed us that she had long since sent 
all Such documents to the company at their 
request. They sent a letter saying: ‘Find en- 
closed check for hares for $7 and express 
$1.45’ and there was no check there,” said 
Mrs. B. 

Again we wrote the firm, but to no avail. 
Our last letter, going over the facts and ask- 
ing for the check has never been answered. 
Mrs. B. had written us: “Those hares cost 


$10 C. O. D. charge on it, and 
asking me to release the C.O. D. and they 
would accept the rabbit. So I accordingly 
wired the New York office at once to release 
the doe. After waiting two weeks without 
reply, I finally, wrote the express company 
and received a letter back that C. O. D. was 
released and the company had taken the 
rabbit.” 

Then followed the usual complaint and 
silence on the part of the company. The $10 
did not arrive. The Service Bureau took it 
up, writing the firm letters at regular inter- 
vals for some months. Whether or not, they 
settled with Mr. W. we do not know, for 
they never gave us the courtesy of a reply. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. W. proba- 
bly summed up the case when he said: “I am 
now out $25 plus express charges back, and 
have neither money nor ‘rabbit.” 

Even when we succeeded in getting re- 
mittances for our subscribers, practically 
every case was long drawn out and became 
unnecessarily involved by contradictory 
statements on the part of the company. One 
debate over $9.50 extended from November 
16, 1922 to January 8, 1923. Another case 
began in March, was referred to them for 
settlement without success, came to us early 
in October, and in November we had ‘the 
pleasure of sending Mr. C. his check. 

One of the most complicated cases, brought 
to our attention last May, has apparently 
been abandoned by the Standard Food & Fur 


(Continued on page 378) 
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Opening The Door To Many Markets 


How The ‘Federated’? Operates—A Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


HAVE before me a map of the United 

States. My attention is focused upon 

New York State with its annual produc- 

tion of $30,000,000 worth of apples, its 
$3,750,000 worth of pears, its $2,000,000 
worth of peaches, and its other fruits and 
vegetables valued in additional millions. The 
great wealth of the Empire State in its fruits 
and yegetables is an asset that vitally affects 
every consumer as well as every producer. 
The fruit must be marketed with as little 
waste in the marketing methods as modern 
brains and modern organization can devise. 
That efficiency means the pub- 


By W. H. BULLOCK 


Director, Department of Information, Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers 


then to the left on the map the well-known 
potato regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas. Many of the associations in 
these States, such as the Michigan Fruit 
Growers, which is made up of 26 local as- 
sociations, have been developed on a regional 
basis within the current season. The In- 
diana Farm Bureau Onion Growers’ Ex- 
change, now selling two-thirds of the com- 


rado, we find the fruit and vegetable in- 
terest now organizing, and the citrus fruit 
growers of California already well developed. 
Our interest in Texas and through the 
Southern States centers for the moment upon 
the recently organized onion, tomato and 
other vegetable interests. Here again the 
producers are confronted with a relatively 
short marketing period. In Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama 
we see the geographical center of the most 
recent move to develop large organizations 
of strawberry growers, whose crop is mar- 
keted in six to eight weeks 








lic welfare—better returns to 
the growers for their labor 
and investment, and more 
equitable prices to the con- 
sumers in our large cities. 
The producers of this im- 
mense tonnage of perisbable 
products have a_ relatively 
short marketing period. In 
the case of apples it extends 
roughly from early August, 
until the following May, at 
which time the last of the fine 
winter apples are sold on the 
apple markets of the world. 

Several thousand of the 
leading fruit growers in the 
western part of New York 
State have been perfecting 
their marketing methods for 
the last few years, until now 
their organization—the West- 
ern New York Fruit Growers’ 
Cooperative Packing Associa- 
tion—has an annual output 
of 5,000 to 3,600 carloads for 
sale through national coop- 
erative channels. 

Following down on the map 
into New Jersey, we find a 
similar situation _ prevails 
among the leading peach 
growers in the Garden State. 
Here the growers have organized into 
the Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation. This year they marketed approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the commercial peach 
crop of New Jersey, and during the short 
period of from late July until late September. 
There is also in New Jersey the Garden State 
Potato Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
confronted with a short marketing season 
and the need of wide distribution. 

Turning north into the New England 
States our attention centers upon the great 
Aroostook County of Maine, noted far and 
wide for its production of famous Mainespuds. 

The cooperating growers in Maine—ap- 
proximately 3,100—have united into the 
Maine. Potato Growers’ Exchange. Their 
tubers are sold over a marketing period of 
from early September, until Maine potatoes 
go off of the market in the spring. 

Transferring our attention now to the 
northern part of the Middle States, we see 
the location of the fruit and vegetable cen- 
ters in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 


and Markets, New York. 





Secretary Wallace studying the products of the East at the recent Fruit Show. 
Left to right—cC. S. Brigham, Commissioner of Agriculture, Vermont; Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; T. E. Cross, Chairman of the Exhibit Committee 
ef the Apple Exposition; Berne A. Pyrke, Commissioner of the Department of Farms 


mercial onion production in the State, is 
another .typical example. 

Shifting out interest now to the great 
northwestern apple regions of Washington 
and Oregon, we find the same problems. The 
apple growers have followed the fpur “eyes” 
of cooperation: Organize, Standardize, 
Merchandise and Advertise. They have made 
northwestern apples famous upon the mar- 
kets of the country. The development of 
cooperative organization in the northwest- 
ern territory is perhaps more pronounced 
that in the East, and a larger per cent of the 
growers are united into great regional coop- 
erative exchanges. Idaho is now coming 
in for its share of attention. The problem 
of a short marketing period and the need 
for intensive, wide distribution and sale of 
their products is similar to that we have just 


discussed, with the exception that the mar-* 


kets are not next door, as in the case of our 

eastern friends, but are several thousand 

miles from the orchard packing houses. 
Following down through Utah and Colo- 


Successful Fruit Shows like this one, together with coop- 
erative activitie@ like those described by Mr. Bullock in his radio talk on this page, 
are doing much to help farmers’ marketing problems 


during the spring of the year. 

In Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi the story repeats itself, 
and in Alabama with its new- 
ly-popllar Satsuma oranges, 
and in Florida with its great 
vegetable interests, we find 
the growers cooperatively or- 
ganized and looking to the 
markets of America for the 
sale of their crops. 

Coming north, we _ pass 
through the great watermelon 
belts of northern Florida and 
southern Georgia, where the 
growers have now organized 
to a point which controls the 
marketing of nearly 50 per 
cent of the commercial water- 
melon acreage in that terri- 
tory. Bearing in mind the 
organized apple growers of 
West Virginia, we have brief- 
ly covered the high spots of 
recent cooperative develop- 
ment among fruit and veg- 
etable growers in our circle of 
the United States. 

From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast and from the 
Gulf to Canada, a great va- 
riety of fruit and vegetable 
products are being sold coop- 
eratively. The individual growers are or- 
ganized into their local associations, whch 
in turn have affiliated into State or regional 
organizations for the common good. 

Despite the variety of the products, sev- 
eral outstanding factors are apparent. The 
fruits and vegetables which we have men- 
tioned, all have a shipping season which ex- 
tends from a few weeks to a number of 
months, but, in no case does it occupy the full 
twelve months’ period. While the shipping 
season is at its height, the products of our 
friends in New York, in New Jersey, in 
Maine or elsewhere around the country, must 
be distributed and sold upon a wide range 
of carlot markets. The marketing conges- 
tion which causes a glut by the dumping of 
products upon a narrow range of markets 
must be met by the cooperating growers. 
Each State or regional Exchange needs a 
full sales service upon the carlot markets of 
the country for a relatively short period of 
time. It needs as intensive a representation 

(Continued on page 378) 
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A Pilgrim Thanksgiving 
Written for Thanksgiving Number of American 


Agriculturist Thirty Years Ago 


“fP\HE Pilgrim fathers first fell upon their 
knees, and then upon the aborigines.” 
If anybody can tell the story of the fathers 
with fewer words and more wit than is 
packed into this famous sentence, let him. 
The Pilgrim fathers were hard-working 
farmers, good fighters, and above all, God- 
fearing men. This, when you stop to think 
of it, is a grand combination of virtues. It 
is a combination found to-day in every State 
in the Union, and if this were not so, we 
might cry from the bottom of our hearts: 
“God save the country!” For there are 
farmers, as there are hirelings, and lawyers, 
capitalists, politicians, and members of every 
craft, who are neither hard-working, cou- 
rageous, nor God-fearing. It. is scarcely 
probable that these words will find their way 
to such, but whether they do or not, there is a 
lesson for all in the lives of the Pilgrims, 
and particularly for us now, in the day of 
Thanksgiving which they instituted. 
Suppose, for instance, that the passengers 
cf the Mayflower had come to the coast of 
North America from mere motives of busi- 
ness. They tossed for many weeks on the 
stormy Atlantic, and when at length they set 
foot on land they found the aborigines any- 
thing but glad to see them. Then, too, it 
was a raw, cold climate; crops would not 
grow till the forests were felled, and did 
not want to grow even then. It was a strug- 
gle for existence, precluding the mere 
thought of accumulating property. Had the 
pilgrimage, then, been made from motives 
of gain, think you the little colony would 
have greeted a harvest adequate to save them 
from starvation as an occasion for Thanks- 
giving and prayer? The Mayflower would 
have scudded for England under every inch 
of sail, and the disgusted voyagers would 
have reported that there “wasn’t even a liv- 
ing in it, not to speak of money.” But the 
Pilgrims stood for the majesty of an idea— 
“civil and religious liberty.” No gold was 


in sight, nor diamonds, but this priceless 
jewel they won. 


As a result, the spirit of 


the Pilgrim fathers is alive, very much alive, 
from Plymouth to the Golden Gate, to-day. 

The farmer, or any other man, whose 
primary motive is gain, is bound to be dis- 
contented, whether he acquires a bare sub- 
sistence’or a hundred millions. To keep con- 
stantly before the vision a certain sum of 
money or piece of property to be acquired, 
is to miss a thousand happy scenes along the 
road. There is a heartfelt Thanksgiving 
every year for all who, in the struggle for 
spiritual triumph, find themselves fed and 
clothed and out of debt. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Who Has a Better Plan? 


OME of those who wish to defeat the 

Rural Education Bill, which will prob- 
ably be before the New York State Legisla- 
ture this winter are saying among other 
things that it is so complicated it is impos- 
sible to understand it. This bill is not more 
complicated than any other general bill, which 
is up for consideration. We have often won- 
dered why legislators go on year after year 
using legal terms that are so difficult for lay- 
men to understand. We have spent hours 
trying to figure out the meaning of some com- 
plicated legal sentence that could have been 
much better expressed in a few short Anglo- 
Saxon words. 

But the Education Bill is no worse in this 
respect than other bills. As a matter of fact, 
there are only a few fundamentals in this 
bill that are new and different from the pres- 
ent education law. 

In order to incorporate these new funda- 
mentals it was necessary to re-write the 
whole law. In the old law, for instance, all 
the details such as publishing the notices of 
school meetings, when, how and where the 
meetings should be held, what officers are 
to be elected, etc., are duly set forth. All 
such details must be incorporated in the law 
when it is re-written, but they are not new 
material. 

There are three fundamental features of 
the new bill that are different than the pres- 
ent law. These are first, the p!an of adminis- 
trating the schools ; second, the plan of super- 
vising schools; and third; the plan of financ- 
ing schools. 

Under the plan of administration, the bill 
provides for the community district made up 
of a certain number of rural school districts 
and administered by a board of education, 
consisting of at least one member from each 
district in the community district. Bound- 
aries of each rural-school district would be 
kept as they are now and no school could be 
consolidated or closed unless the people in 
that district voted to do it themselves. 

The plan of supervision keeps the number 
of supervisory districts as they are now, and 
each supervisory district would consist of a 
number of community districts. The district 
superintendent would be the chief super- 
visory officer in the supervisory district and 
he would be elected or appointed by a board 
of education consisting of one member from 
each of the community districts in the super- 
visory districts. This board replaces the 
present board of school directors. Therefore, 
it is not adding new officers. The district 
superintendent would be responsible to this 
local board of education for his administra- 
tive duties. He is now responsible to the Ed- 
ucation Department. 

The plan of financing would equalize the 
taxes within the community district and 
would bring to rural districts ten million dol- 
lars aid from the State, of which the cities 
pay from 8&7 to 88 per cent. 

These, then are the fundamental principles 
to be remembered in studying the bill. Prac- 
tically all of the rest of the bill is details, 
the great majority of which is a re-write of 
the present law and is not new. 





It is the aim of the bill to keep the bound- 
aries of the rural schools as they are now, 
and to still maintain a local school in each 
district, unless the people themselves vote for 
a change, and at the same time, to give rural 
people a better system of administrating and 
financing the schools so that they themselves 
may gradually and slowly bring about what- 
ever improvement they think is needed. If, 
after these principles are understood, the 
people of the State do not wish the bill 
passed, we hope it will be defeated, but we 
do not think the rural folks will in the end 
base their judgment on so important a mat- 
ter upon the prejudiced arguments that 
some are making who seem to be more in- 
terested in writing or saying something that 
will make a sensation than they are in the 
best interests of country children. 

American Agriculturist believes in the 
rural school. It has turned out many thou- 
sands of the country’s most capable and best 
men and women. We want to see it main- 
tained and improved, for as yet no institu- 
tion or individual has ever existed that did 
not present at least some opportunity for 
improvement. If those who are criticising 
the proposed Education Bill have a better 
plan, let them come forward with it. We 
fear they will find that no matter what the 
plan is on such a great issue, there will be 
many who oppose it. But if the plan is bet- 
ter, we will be for it. 


Director Knapp at Farmingdale 


T now looks as though the rather stormy 

affairs which have prevailed for some- 
time in the administration of the New York 
State School of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, are to be succeeded by 
a more quiet period and more successful re- 
sults for the farmers of Long Island, for 
the farmers of the State, and particularly for 
the boys and girls who will attend the school. 
Director H. B. Knapp, of the State School 
of Agriculture at Cobleskill, has resigned to 
accept the position as director of the State 
School of Applied Agriculture. If anyone 
can make a success at Farmingdale, Direc- 
tor Knapp can. 

H. B. Knapp was a farm boy, coming orig- 
inally from Cayuga County. After he was 
graduated from the Port Byron High School, 
he spent four years on the home farm and 
then attended and was graduated from the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
After graduating, he became a specialist in 
the College fruit department. Then Mr. 
Knapp went to Cobleskill where he made that 
school an example of what can be done by 
these State schools for the young people who 
want to get as much training as possible in 
a short time to make them better farmers, 
home-keepers, and citizens. 

We sympathize with the people of Scho- 
harie County and Cobleskill in losing Direc- 
tor Knapp, and we congratulate the State 
School of Applied Agriculture and the farm- 
ers of Long Island in acquiring his services. 


The American Agriculturist is preparing 
some illuminating articles showing how 
quacks and scoundrels get the investors’ 
money under false pretenses. In this issue, 
we'tell of some unpleasant experiences which 
our own subscribers have reported. In gen- 
eral when somebody promises something for 
nothing, or makes some glowing claim that 
common sense shows never can be fulfilled, 
Beware! Beware! Beware! 


Where we love is home, 
Home that our feet may leave, but not 
our hearts, 
Though o’er us shines the jasper-lighted 
dome :— 
The chain may lengthen but it never 
parts! —OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Evitor’s Note: This is the second act in the 
cooperative play which we started in our No- 
vember 17 yssue. If you read any of these acts, we request that you read 
them all, and watch how the farmers’ business methods improve as they 
continue to work and do business together. 


Act 2—THE SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD. 
HE time is February, 1923; the place, the office of the 
general manager; the eharacters the same as in the 
first meeting of the board. 
President: Come to order, gentlemen. Call the roll, 
Mr. Secretary. 

The secretary notes those in the room and reports all pres- 
ent except the always Absent Director and the Fat Director 
who is visiting with the telephone operator in the next room. 
The Director Who Doesn’t Smoke calls him. He comes in 
smiling, sits down in the corner, selects a fat cigar, lights 
it, and puts his feet up on a chair. 


By THE SILENT DIRECTOR 


Is Cooperative Marketing Here to Stay? 


The Mythical Meetings of a Mythical Board of a Mythical Cooperative 


strikes me as a most meritorious change 
from the haphazard way in- which we 
have been doing business. Would it not be a good thing to call 
him in and go over the budget item by item. 

The Lean Director: Yes, I believe we should. The item 
for automobiles looks to me to be entirely too high. 

The Hurried Director: What’s the use? He’s probably fig- 
ured as close as he can. We don’t know anything about it. 

Pr®sident: I believe that the suggestion is well made. If 
you have no objection gentlemen I will ask the General Man- 
ager to return and we will take the rest of the day for the 
consideration of his budget. 

The Nervous Director jumps up and goes in search of the 
manager, returning with him. At this point the telephone 
operator reports a telephone call for the Fat Director. He 
leaves the room beaming. 

President: Mr. Manager, the Board is very much pleased 
with your idea of budgeting our ex- 





President: The secretary will now 
read the minutes of our last meeting. 

The secretary rummages through 
a mass of papers and after a minute 
or too of frenzied search appeals to 
the stenographer who goes into the 
outer office and returns with the 
Minute Book. The secretary reads. 

President: You have heard the 
reading of the minutes. What is 
your pleasure, gentlemen? 

The Lean Director: With ref- 
erence to the authorization for the 
purchase of a tire for an auto- 
mobile, did we not specify a tube for 
a Ford automobile? 

President: You are right. 

Secretary, shielding the steno- 
grapher: My mistake, gentlemen, 

President: Do you accept the min- 
utes as corrected? 

The Hurried Director: I move 
that they be accepted. 

The Businesslike Director: I sec- 
ond the motion. 

The President: All in favor say 
Aye. Ayes have it. We will now 
receive the General Manager’s re- 
port. 


The Judicial Director 


The Silent Director 


The ‘‘Me-too” Director 





The Cast of Characters 


The Fat Director—tTells stories, reports executive 
sessions 
The Lean Director—Suspicious and parsimoni- 
ous; strong for executive sessions 

The Director Who Doesn’t Smoke—Grouchy; sec- 
onds motions 

The Hurried Director— Careless and restless; 
makes motions 


The Director Who Plays Politics—Always whisp- 
ering in the corner 


The Always Absent Director 
The Nervous Director—Secretary 


The Businesslike Director—Treasurer; analytical; 
constructive 
The Director Who Doesn’t Count—In over his head 
The General Manager—Nervous, aggressive, keen, 
very prone to quick decisions 
The Attorney—Founded on precedent 
The Stenographer—Young and pretty and efficient 
Time: February, 1923 
Place: Office of the General Manager 


penses for this year. There are a 
good many items which we do not 
understand and some which appear 
to us to be too high. Won’t you 
take all the time that is necessary 
and go over the entire budget with 
us, item by item? 

The General Manager: I shall be 
glad todo so. The first item is for di- 
rectors’ expenses; the second for 
expenses of the executive com- 
mittee; the third for the presi- 
dent’s salary. 

At this point the Fat Director re- 
turns. He appears somewhat crest- 
fallen. 

The Bussinesslike Director: What 
does your item for directors’ ex- 
penses include? 

The General Manager: It includes 
the average expense account per 
meeting of the directors and a per 
diem of $10 a day. 

The Businesslike Director: I am 
wondering, gentlemen, if a $10 per 
day is entirely satisfactory to all 
members of the Board. As far as I 
am concerned I am satisfied with it, 
but it represents a money sacrifice. 








General Manager rises and passes 
around a typewritten report. The directors receive it and 
start looking through it as the General Manager begins to 
read. 

The Businesslike Director: Inasmuch as the General Man- 
ager has presented a written report, I move you that he be 
excused from the room and that the report be read by the 
secretary. 

The Hurried Director: Second the motion. 

President: Any discussion? If not, all in favor of the mo- 
tion, say Aye. 

The General Manager, recovering from his daze: Gentlemen, 
I believe you have done the right thing. If you desire any ex- 
planation of the report I will be glad to come in and give it. 
I hope you will give it your careful consideration. 

General Manager goes out. Stenographer wriggles in her 
chair and looks inquiringly at the president. » 

President: Miss Howe, we will excuse you too, 

Miss Howe goes out, undecided as to whether she is re- 
lieved or angry. 

President: Mr. Secretary, will you read our manager’s 
report. 

The Secretary reads: On the last page of the report is a 
budget for the operation of the organization for 1923. 

At this point the Fat Director begins to doze. The Suspicious 
Director gets out a pencil and begins to figure on the item for 
automobiles, The Hurried Director gets ready to make a 
motion. The director who plays politics whispers to the 
“Me-Too” Director. The other directors busy themselves 
with a three-cornered conversation on deer hunting. 

The Bussinegslike Director stands up: Mr. President, it 
seems to me that in the consideration of this budget this board 
has a most important task at hand. I believe that our General 
Manager is to be commended for having worked it out. It 


The Lean Director: I don’t be- 
lieve the farmers would stand for any more. 

The Fat Director: Welk, it’s enough anyway. 

The question is dropped. The president’s salary item is 
reached. The president seems embarrassed. The Business- 
like Director seems on the point of discussing it, notes the 
president’s embarrassment, and changes his mind. The Gen- 
eral Manager goes on down through the items. The salary 
for office help is reached. 

The Lean Director: Gentlemen, it seems to me that we are 
paying these girls entirely too much money and that they are 
not working long enough hours. 

The General Manager starts to speak. 

The Fat Director takes a questioning squint at the parsi- 
monious one. The “Me-Too” Director nods his head. The 
air is a bit tense. 

The Bussinesslike Director interrupts: Wait a minute. Lets 
get at the facts. What is the wage scale here? How do our 
wages compare with it? Are our working hours the same 
as in other offices here? Have we competent office help? It 
seems to me that these are points to be considered. 

The Fat Director nods his head. The “Me-Too” Director 
nods his. 

At this point the Director Who Doesn’t Smoke ejaculates: 
Thunder, why pick on the girls? For my part it looks to me 
as though they earn their money. 

The General Manager subsides. The president looks in 
quiringly around the room and then nods to the manager to 
go on with the next item. The General Manager concludes. 

The Businesslike Director figures for a moment. He and 
the Suspicious Director are the only ones who have kept their 
budget constantly before them. Looking over his glasses, 
he begins: Gentlemen, take item No. 7: the matter of interest 

(Continued on page 379) 













































Good Cows Fed Poor Feed 
and No Records Kept... 


That’s what knocks the spots out of 
milk profits. Any dairy farm is a po- 
tential money maker and will be an 
actual money maker if run systemat- 
ically. 

Know how much feed each cow con- ! 
sumes and how much milk she gives in 
return. Then feed a simple, productive 
grain ration by mixing up the follow- 
ing ingredients: 3 parts DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL, 3 parts Oats, 
3 parts Wheat Bran, 1 part Linseed 
Oil Meal. 

Some of this ration’s advantages: 

A great milk producer, Easy to mix, 

Safe to feed, Palatable, Inexpensive. 

If there are any cows who don’t pay 
you a profit on this ration, sell them 
or give them away. | 

Put your farm on a systematic, paying 
basis. Get more milk for the same feed 


cost. The DIAMOND mixture will do 
it. That’s why you'll find DIAMOND— 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 
Also Mfrs. of —"" 
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KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
#0) percent. Uses al) waste heat. 








As Low as $10 


Buy your saw direct from the factc 1 - 
tory prices. Every saw ruaranteed a! ~ Sealy ox 
factory oe your money back. You can get s thor 
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Hertzler & Zook Saw 
Portable Wood 
for as little as $10, that will frewood 
lath and posts Rioping table can Se atteebed 
Lowest priced cal saw made. Other styles and 
sizee up to big contractors saws. al! at money-saving 
prices. H & Z saws are designed and made by saw 
experts of best tested 
every one guar- 
anteed | y . Guaran 
back by 000 hood 
2 rite | 
for free catalog wit 
dBustrations, descrip- 
tions and Full 


of surprising low 
priced bargatns for the 
farm 

HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 44 Belleville, 


Pa. 
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Write for Catalogue 
SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 
























Safe as a good farm mortgage 
_and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New England, New York and NewJersey—all cultivated 
by their owners. The twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee prompt payment of interest and principal. Can be had in 
amounts of $40, $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
























































American Agriculturist, December 1, 1988 


The Year’s Work 


Farm and Home Bureau Meetings Check Results 


HE annual meetings of the New 

York State Federations of Farm and 
Home Bureaus held in Syracuse No- 
vember 20 and 21 were well attended. 
The programs were worth while, and 
the reviews of the work of the past year 
and the plans for the coming year of 
the two organizations showed much 
accomplished for the advancement of 
both the farm and the farm home. 
They also indicated that farm people 
were learning to use these, their organ- 
izations more and more to accomplish 
the things they want done. 

President Enos Lee, of Yorktown, 
opened the meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing by giving the president’s annual 
report. We were particularly interested 
in the large amount of common sense 
Mr. Lee covered in his very short 
report. He stated that farmers’ affairs 
are at last looking up, that there was 
a general increasing feeling of optim- 
ism, and that we were working slowly 
but surely out of hard times. He 
pointed out that the farm bureau and 
the home bureau are educattonal service 
institutions, that nothing much can be 
accomplished in the way of legislation, 
better credit, transportation, coopera- 
tive marketing, farmers’ taxes, and im- 
migration problems unless farmers do 
it themselves; and that their organiza- 
tions are the machinery through which 
farmers can accomplish their purposes. 


The Doctrine of the Farm Bureau 


“Any lasting institution,” said Mr. 
Lee, “cannot be based upon selfishness. 
The farmers and this farmers’ organ- 
ization, the Farm Bureau, must work 
on the principle of equal rights for all. 
If we love God, we must also love man. 
Therefore, one of the leading farm bu- 
reau doctrines should be ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’.” 

Mrs. A. E. Brigden, president of the 
New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus, in a fine talk reviewed some 
of the accomplishments and set forth 
some of the plans of the home bureau. 
She said: “Just as the wife is the 
‘other half’ in the farm home, so is the 
home bureau the ‘other half’ in farm 
organization. 

“A contented agriculture,” said Mrs. 
Brigden, “would make sure of a nation 
permanently established upon this earth. 
* * * * Tam still old-fashioned. I 


believe that men should be the 
* * * * 


still 
wooers and women the wooed. 
I believe in a real partnership between 
men and women both in the home and 
in the public affairs of farmers. It 
should not be ‘my house, my home, my 
children’, but it should be instead ‘our 
house, our home and our children’. 

“Any individual or organization,” 
continued Mrs. Brigden, “must have a 
definite goal. The goal of the home 
bureaus is better homes.” 


Home Bureaus for School Bill 


Mrs. Brigden stated that the home 
bureau women believed in the Rural 
School Bill now before the New York 
State legislature because better schools 
mean better future citizens. 

“This does not mean that we do not 
have good schools now; ‘t does mean 
that nothing can be too good for our 
children.” 

In a very comprehensive report—we 
wish we had more room to review it in 
detail—E. V. Underwood, secretary of 


the Farm Bureau Federation, summar- 
ized the activities of the organization 
during the past year. He said that all 
of the organizations of the State, in- 
cluding the farm bureau federation 
were more and more working together, 
chiefly through the New York State 
Conference Board off Farm Organiza- 
tions, wherever their interests were at 
all common. 

Particular emphasis was made by the 
secretary on what had been accom: 
plished by the federation in securing 
for farmers better transportation ser- 
vice and in working out a tuberculosis 
eradication program for the State that 
would give better results than are now 
obtained in controlling cattle tuber- 
culosis. 


Cooperative Marketing Discussed 


Tuesday afternoon, the entire pro- 
gram was devoted to the problem of co- 
operative marketing. .The first speaker 
on this subject was H. E. Babcock, who 
laid down several fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which he thought all suc- 
cessful cooperative work must be based. 

The first of these was a realization 
on the part of the farm men and women 
that they own their cooperative organ- 
izations and are responsible for them. 
On this subject, Mr. Babcock said that 
there were approximately five million 
dollars in cooperative securities, includ- 
ing the Dairymen’s League certificates 
of indebtedness and stock in the G. L. F. 
Exchange, which are now owned by 
farmers in New York State. 

“No one,” said the speaker, “can say 
what these securities are worth. But 
their real value will depend largely 
upon the farmers’ attitude toward 
them. He must realize that these 
securities and the property and organ- 
ization back of them all belong to him. 
This realization will lead him to talk up 
the value of these securities instead of 
talking them down.” 

Mr. Babcock was followed by Walter 
Peteet, director of the cooperative mar- 
keting program in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Peteet, in a 
very polished and enthusiastic address, 
reviewed what had been accomplished 
in cooperative work in America in the 
last few years and said that cooperation 
was bringing about a great agrarian 
revolution which would go down in his- 
tory as a most notable social and econ- 
omic achievement. Mr. Peteet empha- 
sized the Califorina plan of organizing 
and running a cooperative organization. 
He said that this co-called “California 
plan” was really the Danish plan and the 
Danes got it about a half century ago 
from Dutchess County, New York. A 
group of Danish farmers attended a 
world exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 
and while here they visited a little 
group of Dutchess County farmers who 
had organized a new kind of coopera- 
tive. The Danes liked it so well that 
they went back to Denmark and on it 
built the most successful system of co- 
operation in the world. Twenty-five 
years later it came to California, and 
now it has completed the cycle and got 
back to New York State.. 

Mr. Peteet laid down seven funda- 
mental principles upon which to build a 
successful cooperative. These were: 
first, organize on a commodity and not 
a local basis; second, organize on a 
non-stock and non-profit basis, letting 














This is the left side of the entrance to the New York exhibit at the © 
Apple Show. To the left of the barrel may be seen the illuminated 
ball surmounting the dome of honey, the exhibit of the Honey Pro- 
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Liberal discounts on SES 
early orders. Buy . =i 
now and save “= 
money. Then you'll It 
save more in the fu- 
ture because the Craine three wall con- 
struction /asts longer; saves repairs and 
keeps silage better. Waterproof, frost-defy- 
ing, air-tight Silafelt covers the inside wall 
of upright staves. Outside, the continuous 
Crainelox Spiral Hooping binds the whole silo 
into smooth, handsome structure of giant 
strength. Every square inch cross supported. 





Or, rebuild an old stave silo the superior 
Craine way at half the cost of a new silo. 


Write for illustrated catalog with important 
silo information. Get our special discount. 
Do it now. Time payments if desired. 
CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwivh, N. Y. 


CRAINE wri SILOS 



























Fatter pigs & 
fatter profits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
Dept. AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















MILK CANS 


sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment |} 
from us since 


1889. 
& 
J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City | 

















RHODES DOUBLE CUT 


PRUNING SHEAR Cuts from both 
sides of limb and 
does not bruise 


—— : the bark. 
Madein all STYLES & SIZES 
: All 









iS! Si, Ol ee to yor 
door. Send for cir< 
cular and prices. 
RHODES MANUFACTURING CO, 
303 SO. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














ECT F FACTORY. 

Famous Peerless Line of Fence, Farm 

Gates, Roofing, Paints NOW sold direet 
from Factory at 40% lower prices. 


- WIRE & Fence co. ~’ 
we iy Geet. 120 CLEVELAND, OHigG 
RYE FOR SALE 
30 Bushel, recleaned, at market price. Address 
Robert Marshall, Supt. Planting Fields Oyster Bay, N. Y. 








| all profits go back to the growers in 
better prices; third, limit the: members 
to farmers only; fourth, have long time, 
strong, written contracts; fifth, pool 
returns; sixth, have democratic control; 
seventh, hire the best experts that can 
be obtained as employees. 

The second day sessions were devoted 
almost entirely to business affairs of 
the Farm and Home Bureau Federa- 
tions. The following officers were 
elected: 


Officers of Farm Bureau Federation 


Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights was re- 
elected president. The other officers 
are E. W. Miller, Owego, first vice- 
president; Peter G. Ten Eyck, second 
vice-president; R. M. Thompson, St. 
Lawrence Co., treasurer; Thomas Mc- 
Keary, Erie Co., director for four years. 
The delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
are Enos Lee and Frank Smith, Spring- 
field Center. Their alternatives are 
Charles Porter and S. L. Strivings. 


Officers of Home Bureau Federation 


Mrs. A. E. Brigden, Marathon, the 
retiring president, was elected honorary 
| president. Mr. G. T. Powell, Glen Head 
was elected president. The other offi- 
cers are Mrs. James Morse, Levanna, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Cola Foun- 
tain, Evans Mills, second vice-president ; 
Dr. Ruby G. Smith, Ithaca, secretary; 
Mrs. Eugene Baker, Ithaca, treasurer. 
Mrs. B. W. Miller of Tioga County suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Edward Young of Milton, as 
director. 


Many Resolutions Passed 
The important resolutions follow: 


A MARKETING PROGRAM 


WHEREAS, more than half the farm prob- 
lems of to-day concern marketing, the methods 
of marketing New York farm products are in 
a process of evolution, a part of our farmers are 
endeavoring to apply here the cooperative 
method of marketing that has proved efficient 
and successful in other States and in other 
| counties. It is extremely important that ample 
time and fair opportunity be given for these at- 
| tempts. It would be calamitous if even one of 
} the State-wide cooperatives should collapse 
| The whole movement might be set back a 
generation. 
| e.. safeguard the situation, Be It Resolved, 

that 

1. A systematic continuing program of edu- 
| 

' 





cation for farmers on the fundamentals of real 
cooperation, and 

2. A similar educational program for the 
general public, especially the business inter- 
| ests, be jnstituted through a paid leader sup- 
ported by all interested agencies. 


A TB POLICY 


Resolved, that the present Bovine Tubercu- 
losis Committee be made a permanent: commit- 
| tee whose personnel may be changed frem 
} time to time as circumstances may require 
tand that we request the continued endorse- 
ment of this committee by the Agricultural 
Conference Board in order that, this commit- 
tee may have authority to be the official head 
and have in. charge the general management 
, on behalf of the farm organizations of the 
work of Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication in 
the State. 
| Be It Further Resolved, that we request the 
; Farm Bureaus of all counties doing Bovine 
Tuberculosis Eradication work that they shall 
| appoint a committee who shall report to this 
| committee from time to time regarding the 
progress and development of the work in their 
respective counties. 


FOR A HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 


WHEREAS, the buildings used at the State 
Fair to house Farm Produce, Fruit and Coun- 
{ty Farm and Home Bureau exhibits are abso- 
| lutely unfit in every way for exhibit purposes 
| of this kind, and 
| WHEREAS, it was planned to build a Horti- 
, cultural Buildimg for 1923 exhibits, and 
i WHEREAS, the Coliseum was built for the 
; National Dairy Show instead, 
| Be It Further Resolved, that we the mem- 
| ber of the State Farm Bureau Federation at its 
j annual meeting held at Syracuse on the 20th 
|} and 21st day of November, 1923. do hereby 
task the State Legislature to provide sufficient 
+ funds and erect a Horticultural Building for 
1924 

It Is Also Resolved, that the president of 
the State Farm Bureau Federation appoint a 
committee to meet with other State organiza- 
tions for the cooperative work necessary for 
the planning of such a building 


WARNING AGAINST IMPORTED CLOVER 


WHEREAS, there is danger of the farmers of 
this State suffering a serious loss by the pur- 
| chase of imported clover seed, 
Be it Resolved, that the N. Y. State Col- 
| lege of Agriculture be requested to join with 
| the U. S. Department of Agriculture and other 
State coileges in vigorously warning our 
farmers of the danger of loss by using im- 
ported clover seed 


EXTEND INSPECTION OF PERISHABLES 


WHEREAS, shipping-point inspection of a few 
perishables has been made possible in a limited 
way in this State, 

WHEREAS, this service has proven of excep- 
tional value to the shippers in protection 
| against unjustified rejections at destination, in 
| developing and maintaining standards of 
| grades among the producers and in providing 
a true basis upon which satisfactory business 
ethics may be safely built, 

Resolved, that the State Legislature be 
asked to appropriate such funds as are, in the 


Continued on page 386) 























A Kodak for Christmas 


Hardly is it out of the package when 
it’s out of doors in happy hands, “clicking” 
the holiday story. 


Kodak is a gift that everyone wants. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

















“Saws 25 Cords | post your FARM 


In 5 Hours | and KeepTrespassers Off 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davissawed 
25 cords in 5 hours—another user sawed 
40 loads of pole wood in 3 hours. Hun- 
dreds of owners make $3, 000 to $5,000 a 


year. Sold on Easy Payments. Big Cut in Price 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 


of New York State. We 







5 H-P ' 
3-in-1 unreservedly advise land 
Saw owners to post their 
R farms. We have a large 


supply of these notices 
and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any 


Cuts 60 to 70 Cords a Day Easy 
A real all-purpose outfit for farmers 


and men who make wood sawing a reg- | F 

ularbusiness. Whennotsawing youcan | subscriber for ; 75 cents. 

fill,silos, grind feed, a come, Sree Larger quantities at same 
other 8 a below 

sero equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. rate. Address: 


FREE rete ncciceton. || AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS Dope. A 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 461 4th Ave., New York City 
4000 Witte Bids. 490¢_Empire Bids. 

















Fur Dealers 
and Trappers 


Send me your collections for 
best averages. Your neighbor 


ships to me, why not you? spate, 5o we ex ee cor thie 
My ey ihe A old-time New York fur house list C—it's free. 
° e e 
Write for price list FUERST & STEINLAUF 
CHARLES A. KAUNE t Street New York 
278 Bridge Street, Meatgomers, N.Y. | 202 W- 26th ~- 






RAW FURS 


The New York market 
—where most furs are 























Beyond the dreams 
of the Pioneers 


Of the mile-long, high-level bridge now being built 
across the Hudson near Albany on the New York 
Central, the New York World says: 


“The great cut-off at Castleton on the Hudson * * * * 


will be a boon to all the people of New York State 
and to five times as many beyond its borders. * * * * 


“The Castleton cut-off is a notable example of thase 
modern railway problems which concern rather im- 
proving old lines than the opening of new ones, for 
the cheaper movement of traffic grown vast beyond 
the dreams of the pioneers.” 
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From a drawing made at 

Castleton, Sept ,i923. by 


Herbert Morton St« 


0Ps. 















NEW YORK ‘CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON SALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 


Dowea For 
2 8-P. WITTE 
( Throttling Governor) 
Easy Terms on best 
CS 
agneto. Other sizes, to" HP alle — 
FREE—S: gS 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1801 @eklend Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1801 Empire Buliding, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BURNS 96% AIR 


Greatest lamp improvement of age— 
patented. Twenty times oer n 
than wick lamps at one half t 
Brilliant, soft, white light. Restiuito 
eyes. No smoke—no soot—no odor 
“easy to operate. Absolutely safe. 
with match. Most economical m 
96% air—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal- ol). 


Prove for your- 
30 Days Trial 23°" 
Days at our risk. No obligation. Get Free 
Trial plan and special introductory offer. Send 
for attractive catalog describing table lamps, 
wall lamps, hanging — aad lanterns. 7 
Write cy Moke Big Mar w 
Jom = e rite 
Quick for Ouent Ober. 


The my Lamp Company 
Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








We poy the id Write for Free 
of Farm, , Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN ence. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 
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ment stations 
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Among the Farmers 
New York Youngsters Win Trip to Apple Show 


ON of the events which took place 
on November 9, Marketing Day at 
the Eastern Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show, was the awarding of prizes by 
Irving T. Bush, president of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City, 
to the winning boys and girls in the 
essay contests on production, marketing 
and uses of apples. Eight boys and 
girls from the schools of up-State 
New York attended the show on this 
day and were presented with prizes. 
These contests were made possible by 
the cooperative efforts of the State 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
City and the State Education Depart- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce set 
aside $1,000, $600 of which was used 
as prizes for the winning essays and 
$400 was used in paying the expenses 
of the two highest winners in each 
class from their homes over the State 
to New York City and the Apple Show. 
The State Education Department in 
conducting this contest arranged four 
classes of essays for different groups 


boys and girls receiving their prizes 
from the hand of Mr. Bush. Left to 
right they are: Hubert Young of Jor- 
dan high school; Charles Hawkins of 
Victor; Irving Crandall of Albion agri- 
cultural department and Donald Ter- 
hune of State School of Agriculture, 
Cobleskill. , In the front row are Mary 
McLouth, district school at Shortsville; 
Florence Anderson, department of 
homemaking of Mayville; Dorothy 
Griffing of the Newark, N. Y., home- 
making department and Cecila Burke, 
district school pupil at South Bristol. 


L. W, CRITTENDEN APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR AT COBLESKILL 


Lee W. Crittenden, formerly county 
agricultural agent of Albany County, 
N. Y., has been appointed director of 
the New York State School of Agricul- 
ture at Cobleskill to succeed Director 
H. B. Knapp, who has been appointed 
to the chair of director of the New 





Here 
essays on orcharding. 
Young, Charles Hawkins, 
row; Mary McLouth, 


are the boys and girls who were awarded prizes for 


They are, left to right: 
Irving 


Florence Anderson, 


the best 
back row; Herbert 
Crandall, Donald Terhune; front 
Dorothy Griffing, Cecila Burke. 


Irving T. Bush, President of the Chamber of Commerce, which donated 


the prizes, 


of boys and girls studying agriculture 
and homemaking in the schools of the 
State. Class A was arranged for boys 


| studying vocational agriculture in high- 


school departments and in State schools 
of agriculture, who had for their sub- 
ject, “Improving Methods of Marketing 
Apples in New York.” Class B was for 
girls studying homemaking in high 
school departments and State schools 
of agriculture who were assigned the 
subject, “The Place of Eastern Grown 
Fruit and Fruit Products in the Fami- 
ly Diet.” Class C was open to boys en- 
rolled as junior project workers in agri- 
culture and Class D for girls in junior 
projects in homemaking. These ele- 
mentary schoolboys wrote on “Improv- 
ing My Home Apple Orchard” and .the 
girls the “Place of Apples in the Fami- 
ly Diet.” 

Twenty-eight prizes were given rang- 
ing from $50 for first prizes in Classes 
A and B to $5 for the last place in all 
classes. 

The interest taken in the contest was 
keen. This was especially so among 
the boys studying vocational agricul- 
ture in high-schools and State schools. 
In this class alone fully 500 papers 
were written. In the preparation which 
the pupils in all classes made in pre- 
paring themselves for the writing of 
these essays they gained much of edu- 
cational value concerning the produc- 
tion of apples, the marketing of apples 
and the wider uses which should be 
made of apples in New York State 
homes. From this standpoint alone 
the contest was more than worth while. 
For the eight winners who were taken 
on the trip to New York City, the re- 
turn which they received on the trip 
should be an inspiration to them in un- 
dertaking further worth-while ventures. 

In the accompanying picture taken 
at the Apple Show are shown these 


is on the extreme right 


York State School of Agriculture at 
Farmingdale, L. I 

Mr. Crittenden was born and reared 
on a farm in Oswego, Pa. where he at- 
tended the elementary and secondary 
schools. In 1909 he was graduated 
from,the State Normal School at Mans- 
ville, Pasimmediately entering the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell from which in 1913 he received 
his Bu S. degree. After leaving Cornell 
he was appointed instructor in agricul- 
ture at the State Normal School at 
Cortland, N. Y. 

In February 1917 he took charge of 
the Department of Agriculture at the 
Randolph, N. Y. High School. In 
March of the following year he became. 
county agricultural agent of Middlesex 
County, N. J. and remained there for 
about a year and a half, coming to 
Albany County, N. Y. as county agent 
in October 1919. ° 

Mr. Crittenden’s experience fits him 
admirably for the position as director of 
the State School at Cobleskill, to which 
he was unanimously elected by the 
Board of Trustees at the School at their 
meeting in October. 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS TO 
CONVENE IN BUFFALO 


National and State leaders, directors, 
supervisors, teachers and others inter- 
ésted in agricultural instruction will 
discuss their problems at sectional 
meetings held in connection with the 
17th annual convention of the National 
Society for Vocational Education ta be 
held at Buffalo, New York December 
6, 7, and 8. 

The plans for the convention include 
a schedule of visits to nearby high 
schools where agriculture is taught as 
a part of the regular curriculum. 
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Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


eet yoo wherever you live. 


to-metal harness 
there is wear or strain. Bee nae beret 


First Olde-Tan produced ago. 
known America for ~ 
harness 


» oh yr 7p Y-* 
the raw-hide to to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 
tele ae he LT ROK SS 


BABSON BROS., Depx. 30-69 
19th Street end Marshall Bivd., Chicago, fll. 
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ye Y- ary 
aS Sarees 
“Reo Closter. Met T Shin 
face, y, Sicines, 8 eet Paints, ete., direct to you 


Factory Prices. Save money—get 
Setter ock-Bottom and lasting satisfaction 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 5 service.Goarantesd 







fire and lightning proof. 
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THEE: 


Lowest prices Ready-Made 
ices on - 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. 
any place. Send postal for 
arage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1212-1962 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 





Roofing Book 








Rigs of 
T aii Sizes 
ana Uses 


P O LINE 

You must Le « to get = fruits, vegetables, shrub- 
bery, flowers et our catalog teil you about the 
famous Hig\-power Orchard Rigs, Red Jacket and Yel- 
jow Jacket Traction Potato Sprayers, Bucket, Barrel 
and Knapsack Sprayers, Hand Pumps, etc. 

An OSPRAYMO 
sprayer means one 
that will make your 
work effective. Suc- 





tion strainer brushes, 
mechanical agitators. 
High pressure guar- 
anteed. Send today 
forlatecatalog. Don't 
buy any sprayer till 
it comes. Local deal- 
ers at many points. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 
Power Orchar« 
Sprayer 


Address 
Field Force a Co., » muaireadl N. Y¥. 
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A JOB THAT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary and expenses, 
tell us what experience you have had in selling to 
farmers. 

We have vacancies for a few more hustling sales- 
men who like to work for good pay 


Write us for particulars. Mentio nthe counties you 
prefer in case your own county is already taken. 

Don’t apply unless rou are an enthusiastic believer 
in the great value of A. A. to every farm family in 


th st. 
© ©8"AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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“The Truth About Wire Fence” 


SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
a milks OF DOLLARS 


look alike, and cost th: 
~- one will last twice - long 
er. reular 
eaves the puzzle and, ‘shows 
you how to save that 100 per 
cent. You can know what you 
are buying just as surely as 
Write for a copy today. you can teil from Poplar 


ee Se 28 East Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 











THIS LOG AND TREE SAW E SAW SD 125 


Fitted with Atkias Sliver Steel Guarastocd 









National Grange Holds 
Meeting at Pittsburg 


HE 57th annual session of the Na- 

tional Grange has been marked by 
large attendance and unusual interest. 
The seventh degree was conferred on a 
class of 3,993 persons Friday. Members 
witnessed this ceremony in Motor 
Square Garden. 

Business sessions were held in Me- 
morial Hall, the Master of the National 
Grange, S. J. Lowell, presiding. 

Election of officers on Tuesday, No- 
vember 20th, resulted as follows: 

Master—Louis J. Taber, Barnesville, C 

Overseer—B. John Black, eos. Md. 

Lecturer—Orlando L. Martin, Plainfield, Vt. 

Steward—Herman Ihde, Neenah, Wis. 

Asst. Steward—aAllen B. Cook, Niantic, Conn. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. W. Deal, Nampa, Idaho. 

Treasurer—Robt. P. Robinson, 501 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 

Secretary—C. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, O. 


Gate Keeper—J. H. Hutchinson, Brookings, 
Ss. D. 
" Ceres — Mrs. W. Grace Sawyer, Atkinson, 
N. H. 
Isabelle C. Chapman, West- 


Pomona—Mrs. 
erly, R. I. 

Flora—Mrs. Georgia Johnson, Boaz, W. Va. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Cora Agans, 
Three Bridges, N. . 

Member Executive Committee 
Smith, Hadley, Mass. 

The new National Master, Louis J. 
Taber, was for six years Master of the 
Ohio State Grange and for two years 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Cabi- 
net of Governor Davis of Ohio. He 
succeeds S. J. Lowell, who has served 
two terms or four years. The Execu- 
tive Comméttee for the ensuing year will 
consist of W. J. Thompson of Maine, 
E. A, Eckert of Illinois and Leslie R. 
Smith of Massachusetts, the same as 
this year. 

The Pennsylvania State Grange, 
which was the host of the National 
Grange, met in Pittsburg in a largely 
attended session November 12th, 13th 
and 14th and conferred the sixth degree 
on a large class on November 15th. 
They also gave a banquet for the visi- 
tors with Worthy Master McSparran as 
Chairman, Louis J. Taber of Ohio, 
Toastmaster, and Governor Pinchot and 
National Master Lowell, as principal 
speakers. The State Grange also fur- 
nished a Thursday evening program of 
pageants—illustrating Grange history 
and Grange work. 

Reports of State Masters gave evi- 
dence of increasing Grange activity in 
community service, cooperative effort 
and beneficial legislation. The corpora- 
tion tax law in Pennsylvania, defeat of 
old age pension legislation in Ohio, 
Pure Milk and Anti-Filled Milk Laws 
at Washington and in various States, 
the income tax law in Oregon and good 
roads in various States are illustrations. 

The report of the legislative popes 
sentative at Washington, D. C., Dr. T. 
C. Atkeson, was presented, showing 
continued effective action and coopera- 
tion with government departments and 
with other farm organizations. The 
Filled Milk Act, The Standard Con- 
tainer Act, Amendments to the Farm 
Loan Act and the Butter Standard Act 
were mentioned as accomplishments, 
also the defeat of the Sales Tax and 
of Ship Subsidy. Continued activity in 
support of the Truth-in-Fabrics Bill, 
more rigid enforcement of Prohibition, 
continued aid for good roads, protec- 
tion of natural resources and greater 
economy and reduction of taxation were 
reported. The report contained a sum- 
mary of Grange legislative work since 
its organization. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, spoke before a meeting of 
about 6,000 grangers on Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The Secretary told of the many lines 
of work of the department to aid agri- 
culture, especially its aid and support 
of cooperative marketing. He gave de- 
tails of improving agricultural condi- 
tions, but emphasized that much greater 
improvement must be brought about: 
“We depend on the Grange to bring us 
its best suggestions. We also depend 
on the Grange for advice and counsel to 
prevent unwise government activity,” 
said the Secretary. 

The Secretary and Treasurer’s re- 
ports showed 45 new granges organized 
this year, 35 reorganized, 36 new 
Juvenile Granges, a total cash balance 
of over $142, 000 on hand, an increase 
of about $7, 000 in the year. 


Leslie R. 





“T have been a subscriber to your 
pees, since 1860.”—H. V. N. Garrel- 





son, R. D. No. 3, Somerville, N. Y. 








As your foot leaves the 
ground —ankle, instep 
and toe are bent in ac- 
tion. A boot has no lac- 
ing in front, like a shoe, 
to give as you walk. The 
entire strain must 


taken by therubber itself. 








In a fraction of a 
second your whole 
weight shifts to the 
ball of your foot—a 
strain that tests not 
onPy the rubber itself 
but theconstruction 
of the entire sole. 








kinds of strain. 


to stand up against. 


elastic band. 


breaking. 
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First, 150 to 200 
pounds of weight comes 
down hard on e 
of your heel. Only ke 
strongest reinforcements 
at the heel can stand 
the continued repetition 
of this blow. 


Every step you take 
Here’s what happens to your boots 


Every step you take your boots meet two 


Kicking around the barnyard—plough- 
ing through mud and slush—that’s the 
kind of wear it takes rugged strength 


Bending and wrinkling with every move- * 
ment a thousand times a day—that’s a 
strain that demands flexibility! 

And that’s why into “U. S.” Boots is 
put rubber as live and tough as an 


Cut a strip of rubber from a “U. S.” 
Boot—and you’d find it would stretch 
more than five times its length without 
breaking! This rubber has the flexibility 
to stand constant bending. It stays tough 
and pliable—resists strains and prevents 


Anchored in this solid rubber is layer 
on layer of tough fabric reinforcements. 
In the places where the hard wear comes 
there are from 7 to 11 separate plies of 
rubber and fabric in “U. S.’’ Boots. 

Reinforcements that give rugged 
strength—rubber that stays tough and re- 
sisting—these are the reasons why “U.S.” 
Boots mean longer wear and better service. 


Other “U.S.” Footwear 


“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re fa- 
mous wherever boots are worn—Rubbers 
and Arctics all styles and sizes for the 
whole family—‘U. S.”’ Bootees, the all- 
rubber lace shoes for spring and fall use— 
every kind of rubber footwear is included 
in the big “‘U.S.” line. Look for the “‘U.S,”’, 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S. Boots 


Rugged strength—tough, 
elastic rubber—the two 
big reason why “U.S.” 
Boots give longer wear. 
































Fahnestock , 
Spring Clip 
Binding Posts 
at no extra 

c harge 





Use Columbia I[gnitors 
for Radio 


Farmers know the Columbia Ignitor dry cell 
thoroughly. They’ve used it for ignition for 
over 30 years. The same superior quality 
that produces this satisfaction in the ignition 
field admirably adapts the Columbia Ignitor 
for use on all Radio dry cell tubes. 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 


Made and guaranteed by NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York 














































Don’t Miss This Money-Saving Opportunity ! 


A 1 service to our readers we now offer some of the most remarkable 
magazine clubbing bargains that have ever been offered by any maga- 
price offers you are able to get 
Some of these 


zine. By taking advantage of these cut- 
practically twice as many magazines for the same money. 
offers will be withdrawn January Ist, so we urge every reader to lose no 
time in accepting one of these exceptionally attractive bargains. 
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Farm & Fireside (or American Mecdiawemen) 


$1 ro All 3 one year 


100 | For Only $1.25 





American Agriculturist - - - - + + + = 
Pictorial Review - - - - « «+ «+ = «= = $1. - ) All 3 one year 
American Poultry Advocate - - + - - - 


130 f For Only $1.90 
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McCall's Magazine - - - - - += = + = = $1.00) 
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Woman's World (or Farm & Fireside) - - - one year 
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American Agriculturist - - - - + + + + IL. 

Woman’s Home Companion - - - - - ~ ) All 3 one year 
American Magazine - - - - ++ * + + \ 

American Agriculturist - - - - - - + + kL J For Only $3. 50 
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More ‘‘Buy Back”’ Ex- 
periences 
(Continued from page 370) 


Association, for our last letter in July 
has remained unanswered. 

Mr. M. of Pa. was promised $9.50 for 
hares sent in March. He shipped an- 
other pair in April, before the check 
for the first pair ever reached him— 
in fact, it never did come. But when 
he complained about the second pair of 
rabbits, the company claimed that they 
had never been received. 

On referring the case to us, Mr. M. 
spoke only of the hares shipped in 
March, for which he was owed $9.50. 
In taking up the case with the firm, we 
therefore, asked only for the one over- 
due payment. The company replied 
that they had written Mr. M. that his 
rabbits never arrived and that, there- 
fore, they were “at a loss to understand 
how Mr. M. can write as he does.” 

In other words, they ignored the 
claim for rabbits they had received and 
agreed to pay for, and dealt in their 
answer to us only with the second pair, 
which we had not mentioned. 

A little correspondence with Mr. M. 
developed the fact that there were two 
pairs of rabbits and also that he had in 
the meantime traced the shipment and 
the express company had notified him 
that the second hares had been received 
and signed for by the Standard Food 
& Fur Association. 

Armed with this information, we 
went back to the company, clajming $19 
for the two pairs. There ae matter 
has rested, since last July. The firm 
ignored our letter setting forth all the 
facts and it is listed among unsettled 
claims on which we have done all we 
could to collect. 

There is undoubtedly money in the 
rabbit business. Unfortunately, _ it 
seems to go largely in oné direction. 
We should be interested to know 
whether any of our readers have had 
more pleasant experiences than those 
herein set forth, for so far we have not 
come into contact with anything but 
this type. 


Opening the Door to Many 
Markets 


(Continued from page 371) 


as must be had by the manufacturer 
whose steady output warrants the em- 
ploy of experienced salesmen through- 
out the year. 

However, a cooperative organization 
cannot afford the cost of exclusive sales- 
men or salaried representatives upon 
all of the markets where its products 
should be sold. 


Meeting the Short Season Problem 


With this thought in mind the Mar- 
keting Committee of 21 of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation created the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers, which is a national, cooperative 
sales service, with representation on 
the carlot markets of the country. The 
Federated Growers came into existence 
on the first of this year by acquiring 
the full sales service, marketing con- 
tracts and personnel of the North 
American Fruit Exchange, which had 
been a national, privately owned sales 
service with 12 years experience in na- 
tional distribution and selling. 

Thus, at one stroke the growers of 
New York and New Jersey, as well as 
growers throughout the country, had at 
their disposal a non-profit, grower- 
owned and grower-controlled sales ma- 
chine. The cooperative associations be- 
come members of the Federated as 
rapidly as they are prepared for the 
merchandising of their crops, and one 
member of the Federated may include 
any number of individual growers. 

Following the calendar through a 12 
months period, we find that the need of 
a national sales service on apples, pota- 
toes and other late fall fruits and vege- 
tables is followed by a similar need 
early in the year by the growers of 
Southern vegetables; later by the mar- 
keting needs of the strawberry growers 
in the early and intermediate States. 
Then, as the season advances, the same 
service is needed throughout the central 
and northern territory on a great va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables until the 
cycle of a year is completed. This bal- 
ance of product sold by the Federated 
Growers keeps the sales personnel fully 
(Continued on page 386) 
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Comfort — 


the strong feat- 
ures all farmers 
and gutdoor 
workers expect 
in a working 
jacket —can all 
be found in the 
Old Reliable 





lieg. U. 3. Pat. Of. 


Brown's 5+ Jacket 


It is made of strong knit cloth with 
warm wool-fleece lining knit in, cut to 
fit the body snugly without binding, and 
has snap fasteners. Washing will not 
hurt the shape or warmth. Three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and vest. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
WORCESTB&R, MASSACHUSETTS 














Where Farming Pays 
Come and prosper in this healthful 
fertile section; mild winters, cool 

s. Fruit, vegetable, pou 
and general farming. Long season 
matures 2 and 3 ereus 0 vost: Good 

ds, s and churches; main 
ee Solivead. Raw land $50 to $100 


anacre. Improved groves and farms, 





$1000 to $3000 an acre. Reliable 
information cheerfully furnished. 


Orange County Chamber of Commerce 


406 STATE BANK BULDING 


df 
P 
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ORLANDO, FLORIDA -. 








What Do You Know 
About Horses? 


If were b hitch “trick: eree double end 8 be blazed away 
at he men -y- 12 what Coulee you do bebavws 
siwayet 7 Would you whip bim--or jerk the eel. ~or por you at him? 
Special Course FREE 
This amazing FREE Introductory Course in Horse Training petted 
out breaking horses and teams of bast ‘bad habits feceber. Pully illus- 
horse training 
er. You can’t "t afford to 
be withcut th = ) valuable informetion--it may save you h of 
dollars--perh even your life! Mail. post-card NO 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1612, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 










On trial. A SEPARA easilycleaned. |5 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 

from picture which shows larger ca- ™ 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








‘Browns. 
LOW PRICES 


T. Geeathouse writes: 
Forse received 


anes, Ley 00 | in aS ite 













| BARREN COWS.:;." 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by b jermicsyr- 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for klet with 


letters from users and full detaile 
_\fS of Money-Back Guarantee. 
LABORATORY 


ABORNO 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 












Full of information about the feeding « of 
fy , calling of hens, ete. Tells how to 
hens healthy and make thems per. 
Waren dollars to any pou!try raiser 
pwd fm Lela in =a to > pay Lay 
G.E. Conk 


7O BREED, ABORTION, ETC. 

in All Animals Guaranteed 

Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 


The Breed-O Remedy Co., P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Coun. 
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Is Cooperative Marketing 
Here to Stay? 























(Continued from page 373) 
on indebtedness. It seems to me here 
is a place where we can make some 
savings. Take No. 11: appropriation 
for advertising. Personally I would 
—_ not want to pass that item until I had 
a report on the results of our last ad- 
pat vertising campaign. No. 17: office rent. 
ers I am wondering if we are not paying 
por more for these offices than other con- 
ject : age cerns are paying for like space. 
a Every men who milks cows for a living The Lean Director: Well now, take 
all knows that Hardiness is a necessary that automobile item. There is $900 . 
- pcteristic of a pood dairy cow. for one car. : ; et BERL J 
sd #HARDIN: The General Manager: Let me ex- galue on the market. And 
ESS IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: plain, Mr. President. $300 of that item E an prove all of these statements ——y - 
> The ability to do well for the gener- only is for maintenance. The other to your own satisfaction. to move around and easy torun. 
" al farmer, as well as for the come $600 is for depreciation. In other There is no other farm engine I jag bog ~ 1 would not have any other." 
—_ mercial dairyman. words, if we allow -~ for auitomobile oe Sat tee hee New York, says: “Only engine . Free Trial Offer 
o _ i maintenance we will keep our invest- f it economical for all jobs. Iruna Now—I want to prove my 
ect te Go sony adapt theme ment good through the peparchase each place of six: acne. Iwill give 28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- claims to you. I want to send 
not any climate and to profit- ccae af 6 Game one rom 134 to oH P., yet it is so — rip saw, a washer,a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
a ably turn available farm feed into yea & new car. : light that two men can carry it = a “4 a gure runs solutely free trial. Just write 
eal and batter-fet The Lean Director: Oh! ly. Set it anywhere and ee ms ne. It has ect run- your name and address on cou- 
Pst. 4 The Nervous Director: I move we Dut it to work. ph eae yieletgen ont Saen eomaiote tatalipeieds - 
Let us tell you about Holsteins adopt the budget as presented. Change Power Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- farm engine and about my tons 
EXTENSION SERVICE, The Businesslike Director: Now, gen- as Needed Semen Island, ed om trial oeer No cost or obliga- 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of tlemen, don’t get in a hurry. There are It is a 6 H. P. when you need youre’ crendy work and like it ae See Cer on 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ll. 


HOLSTEINS 


Save F ifty Dollars 





some items in the budget which don’t 
look right to me. I think we have made 
a good beginning by having all our 
expense laid down before us, but I don’t 
want to pass the thing as a whole. I 
suggest that we consider item by item, 
and that any items we are not sure 
about be laid on the table until our next 





6, or 14% H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
Proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 

Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 


fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch comd wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch gt der, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ** It's a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 





' spWARDS MOTOR CO- 

1°33 Main Street, Sprin afield ia 

t Without cost oF obligation. ~ 
description ¥ “ 
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meeting when additional information 
will be available. 

The Lean Director: 
are right. 

At this point the Fat Director receives 

|| another telephone call. He nods to the 
| Director Who Plays Politics and they 
|| leave the room together. 
The meeting is in confusion for a 
minute and the President raps sharply 
for order: Mr. Secretary, will you 
please ask the gentlemen to return to 
the room? 

The Secretary goes into the outer of- 





You can save $50.00 or more on 
the price of a 


Rib-Stone Concrete Stave 
SILO 


by placing your order now. 


I believe you 










LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horee or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when go ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins inte Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 


TRAPPERS 


Ship To 


0 

















The time to buy is when the other 
fellow wants to sell. 








You want a Silo next year; you want the 


want a RIB-STONE, 
| 








best Silo; you want a permanent Silo; you . * 
STONE fice where the Fat Director is tele- There are over 500,000 lighter shade. Calfekiae tanned in the 
: o : : a . : : ghter shades of sboe leather, also 
We want your Order now and will pay phoning and sharing the receiver with shippers in North America ike ay Be eR 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 


and thousands ship to us 


Year after Year. 






his friend, the Director Who Plays 

Politics. Seeing the Secretary, the Fat 

| Director cuts short his conversation 

i! | and the three return to the inner office. 
President: Gentlemen, I am going 

to expedite the adoption of this budget —— ~~ we ot ee 

ll] by having you vote Yes or No on it,| and express charges, No come 


day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if, 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cest but little to send them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get eur estimate of then we 
will hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 
“go ahead," very well; we will do so and hold them 

oe 


you @ premium for it. 


















Write us today stating the size you expect 
} to buy. 


RIB-STONE CONCRETE CORPORATION 
2-3 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Batavia, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted 


Good reasons—we pay top pri 
give best New York grading, sen 

















seve item by item. Item No. 1: What is| mission deducted. oe Seake eves wall: we we So ae 
— your pleasure? The ayes have it.| If you want a good housetoship i,j we will retara, them post-paid, ainact 
: r itustreted j@ beok com ives 


to this season, write now for #4 
price list. Don’t delay. 


Better Health 


catalog 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About eur safe dyeing process on 


The ayes have it again. 
ng 
| cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 


Item No. 2: 
Item No. 3: 








M Pr fi The Businesslike Director: I move ur skin ‘ e 

wo Md ly Y agen ag BENJAMIN DORMAN ieee cae Piatt weine 
All dairy Isneedex- President: So ordered. "th . | The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
tra minerals... U-Cop-Co. The President continues through- LEZ West 24%SE New York, 571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Special Steam Bone Mineral 
eal supplies them 

One hundred Ibs. con- 
tains 33.3 lbs. special steam 
bone meal, 33.3 lbs. finely 
ground limestone, 33.3 Ibs. salt 
and 0.1 Ib. iodized calcium. A 100 per cent min 
eral feed without drugs or filler 

Write for free booklet ‘Minerals for Farm Ani 
mals” by E. S. Savage and L.. A. Maynard, and 
learn why your animals need U-Cop-Co. feeds 

100 Ibs. $3.00, 500 Ibs. $15.00 
4§ ton $27.50, ton $50.00 f. o. b. factory 


Order from Coop. G. L. F. Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y., or 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 


4102 S. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


out the budget. The Businesslike Direc- 
tor questions three items which are laid 
on the table. 

President: What is your pleasure 
concerning the unadopted items of this 
budget? 

The Businesslike Director: I move 
that we instruct the General Manager to 
furnish facts to each one of us immedi- 
ately to substantiate the amounts bud- 
geted so we may study them between 
now and the next meeting. 

The Me-Too Director: 









$1,000 Insurance for 75 Cents 


As a part of our broad policy of service to readers, we now offer you 
a $1,000 Travel Accident Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
scription for American Agriculturist all for only $2.75—just 75 cents 
more than our special price for a three-year subscription alone. 


The North American Accident In- You May Be Hurt or Killed In a 





I second the 














motion. surance Company will pay the follow- 
President: All in favor say Aye. | ing amounts, subject to the terms of i ccid 
12) R i=1| N = Ayes have it. the policy, for death or disability on Train or Auto A ent Tomorrow 
aks ons The Fat Director glances at the a public carrier, due to its wrecking or Don’t make the mistake of 


rm disablement while the insured is riding 


as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 


clock. He nudges the politically in- 
clined director. 

The Director Who Plays 
I move that we adjourn. 


neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident come? to you. Is not 





ts, Sp Soft Politics: | 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Evil. 














} 
I second the | 














Quittor, Fistula and infected The Me-Too Director: vehicle on which insured may be riding your own peace of mind worth 
sores quickly as it isa positive motion. or driving, or by being thrown therefrom. the small ount of our accident 
yg wg p> pny The President starts to put the ques- This Tells You What the Policy Will P licy ? Yo bs : 
move the hair, and you can | tion but the Fat Director has already | ou What Icy ay policy : ou ne protection. 
werk the heme. 99.80 por bottle left the room. Gradually the members || Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
file out. There remain the Businesslike | Both Hands ici 

NO. Book 7 R Free Director and the President j One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) one of these policies today. 

Roots - . Both Feet ou 

a W. F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. President: Well, Joe, we made some — Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) MAIL THIS COUPON aT ONCE ee 

bee pragrems Ce-dny. — O . Th — Doll ($1,000.00) | TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

tail , 1 . ° : ne ousan¢ ars J ’ } ; y 

taile The Businesslike Director: Yes, Jim, Gad teat ak Gan Goan. ut Peadan Aen, Maw Beas Gate 


I feel better about things. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Bye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.75 in full pay- 


Home Curing Pork—Instead of us- | 
| ment for both the policy and subscriptions. 


ing nothing but salt in your pork cur- 
ing this winter, try mixing a little 




















sugar and saltpeter with the salt and Either Foot Manet. isos o Lali diletDestOeene sis eae 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
see whether your hams and bacons |] sient of Bither Eye pen 
- eo will not taste better. The saltpeter | Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) | aie eh sana As S SRP Nrep Deere ene ae 
‘ a 
I will condition a Horse causes the meat to hold its color, while || Tota! Disability, 13 weeks or less. | ep D. No.ssccccsessccceceee ceseeeeaees 
° ] da the sugar prevents it from becoming Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
nteed or Cow in twe ve ys hard and Le For a pounds of | yas, seve by Yepite, while standing or [ state sc cvaevedddedsececdc.cedbeee tes beeen 
tment ut flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Canadd| meat, use twelve pounds salt, two | walking on public highway 
: istacti ; i a). eee ee RAE Re 
Sot. SO per age br hy ke py oy Cees pounds brown sugar and two’ ounces Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) My age is. pv ite FR si 
Cons. Pp. A. PAUST BRYN MAWR, PA.' saltpeter. esnisinsinatpitp cethiaaneinns een diesen 








ane a 2g 
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‘READ THESE CLASSIFIED ADS | 


- 











EGGS AND POULTRY 









PULLETS AND DUCKS FOR SALE— 
White Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns 
All from heavy laying strains Also Pekin 
and Mallard ducks These are all excellent 
stock and will be sold very reasonable. ROCK- 
CLIFF FARM, Brougt ieville, Pa 

8. C. RHODF ISL AND RED COCKERELS 
healthy, vigorous, dark-red birds, bred from 
heavy laying, New York State certified stock 
prices reasonable; satisfaction guaranteed 
M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay. N. ¥ 

PARKS STRAIN BAR RE D ROCKS Cocks 
and Cockerels for saie from. trapnested hens 
with records up to 252 eggs Prices right 
Write me, NORTON INGALLS, Greenville, 
N. ¥ 

REAL RED REDS pure bred, dee rich, 
red Cockerels and Pullets; two , 
satisfied stome { 


MEADOWBROOK FARM 


















































BRERDER SEY 
Minorcas Anct ' Le 
Wyandotte r d ( 

Queens. L LOUMASTE! 

TOULOl SE _AND “EMDEN GEESE, Rouen 
ducks, premium stock Satisfaction guar 
teed Discount of $1 pair to De mber 5 
M. FELOCK, Newfield, N Y 

EXTRA FINE REGAL WHIT ‘E WYAN- 
DOTTE COCKERELS, hatched from eggs pur- 
chased from Martm. * each EDGAR P 
BEEBE, Altamont , 

$5 TO $10 buys mighty good certified 
coere Cockerels to 5 elected B 
strain d $2 yearling h s, layers 
WRIGHT Wayland, N. ¥ 

ANCONA Cort KE tELS SI ndid birds 
Purchased m Mr Shep] ird day old 
$2 and ip FAIRVIEW Hit FARM, 
Burlington, W. Va 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISL 
famous Red Cherry strain Che 
hens and pullets for sale 
FARM, Wyalu g, Pa 

WANTED—To get In comre t 
Columbian Wyandotte and Ca ne t 
for utility stock HOS AMS 
Waynesburg, Pa 

FOR SALE—Silver Camy t 3 
winning stock, also goats One reg 
Ayrshire yearling B. SAUNDERS 
fred, N 

“SINGLE COMB 
my wonderful produ 
laying strain, $4 eact 
Berne N y 

DAY-OLD CHICKS Leading varietic 
fr ) -winning s » interesting ‘ 

AIRVIEW Hit ARM BOX A, Burling- 
W Va 

WYANDOTTE COCKERELS Silver Laced, 
White and Buff All pure-bred Rose » and 
well marked. $2 each J. A. SANTEE Free- 
port, Ohio 

WYCKOFF LEGHORN COCKERELS $ 
Marey Stroeair Jersey Black Giant Cockerels, 
6-8 months $5, $7 zs * McCOLLUM, Mon- 
trose 

FOR SALE—Indian Ru and h 
White Pekin Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded W. H. DaBOLL, Cly 
N.Y 

WHITE WY ANDO “7 COCKERELS, Mam- 

oth Pekin ‘ t z turkeys Pearl 

neas. LAU! tA DEC KER St rdville, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE Wh e Min rea Cockere 
Fancy blue ribbon w ers ‘ $4, and $ 
each ARTHUR BIGGERS ‘te wnville, N. Y 
WHITE LEGHOR N nu L LETS 14 and : 
weeks old at $1 and h, bred for 
laying EVERE TT CASTE! Wole tt, N Y. 

ae ¢€ WHITE LEGHORN coc *K -EREL Ss 
Bred from vigorous heavy laying sto $ 
each J. GILMOUR, Brewer 

- BROWN LEGHOR ) 
ROCK COCKERELS 
c. W. BAUN, R. D ' 
~ SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCK- 
ERELS A few large size. stat 


GRANT MOYE! 


“~~ 
for sale 





HERE THEY AR EC ice 
Pekin ducks and Grek rs 
AMIDON R Marcellus, ¥ 

PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE Golden Seabright Bantan 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa 

ULTRA SINGLE COMB ANCONAS. 207-2 
official egg records Cockerels. OW NL ANI 
FARMS, Hamm nd, New York. 

FOR SALI L— Ww L pullets April 
hatched $1.50 each MRS FRANK NYE, 
R. ©. 2, Andover, N. ¥ 

FOR SAL E- Large ‘Pe kin ducks $5 pair or 
$7 trio. Fox hounds cheap D. Cc. LA 
FEVER, Dundee, N , | 





FOR SALE—Pure-bred single comb ‘R & R. 











Cockerels R. E. VAN DUSEN, R. 4, Canas- | 
tota, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Two white Pekin ducks $6. 


GEO. BROWN, JR., 


FOR SALE—Mammoth 
each. FLOYD BROWN, R. 


N. ¥. 


$2.50 
N, Y¥. | 


Ulster Co., 


Hurley, 


Pekin drakes 
Cuba, 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


8 3AL E —Fo our  pure-bred black Min 
April ha tom $3 each. Also twenty 
hatch for $1 


mouth Rock lets, May 
MRS BERTHA DEVLIN, Arcade, N. Y. 





FOR 8! 





FOR “SAL E ed 


dire« 


Br 


F R. I. R hens, 


s best pen Price 


C. SENTER, Ren 


ive 8S. C 
Owe 


sic 


one 
cock, fr 
Also 


laer, 
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MAMMOTH 
1 White 
A. MAC KE » 


ANC y 


mder 


F WHITE 





Rock 
strain 


-ha teh 4 Ww hite 
Fishel 

ee 
1orca C 


40% 





LILLIBRIDGE 


Ss. ¢ k Mir 


ckerels, 


WM 


FOR SALE 
we > | bo 
SOAME ( eda 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Buckeye 
Bargains 
8; particul 
FARM, Dan 








ars 





bury 


500 egg 
levard 


Y PLANT, 
Bost Market 
SILVE ERLAKE 


1000 bayer 





e Bou 


° ARM, 





Tilton, 








Candee 


with- 





AXTELL Sidn 








MAMM 











ms Ww we 
vem be $10 ‘ > é i 
be adv ed December 1. GEORGE A “BL AIR 
I I N : 
Tl RKEYS Bronze, Narragansetts, Bourt 
8 ‘ yr better in Ur 
hickens No < 
2 wr 
ler r with 
if air 10s ) Kin 
0 B on Red irragansett 
Wh H i, wr WALTER BROS, Pow 









































third . WILBUR, 
re EneCOn 
New Yo 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 

H. C. WILSON N. J., gffers two 
emale Airedales, ¢ td rMasonable 
Swiveller breeding 

VILL trade for young dog, ale 
dog, good on s, has run ons ( I 
WOODARD, F N. H 

BARGAINS in grown and bred female Col- | 
lies Sr f and male pups AR- | 





l payed fer a 
CADIA FARM, Bz Pa 


HUNDRED 

















HUNTING HOUNDS, Cheap 

c.0. D Trial KASKASKENNELS, AMAG, 
Herrick, Ills 

WANTED—Coon or Skunk dog or one will 

run both. GEO. VAN WARMER, Avoco, N. Y. 

FURS AND TAXIDERMY 
To GET HIGHEST PRICES for raw furs, 
remittances made same day received, ship t 


LEE WHEATON, Erin, N. 





orca 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS—Pigs 6 
to 12 weeks $10 to $15, sows open $40, bred 
$50 All guaranteed to please. NORMAN H 
EVANS, Elizabeth, W. Va 

FOR SALE—Registered Berkshire pigs, 
Bourbon Red turkey and Aberdeen Angus 

| cattle. W. FRANCIS MeCRAC KEN, R. 4, New 
Castle, Pa 

HAMPSHIRE BRED-GILTS, PIGS — Both 
sexes, not akin Service boars Registered 
free. J. J. RAILING, R. D. No. Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 











CATTLE 


AN UNUSUAL CHANCE TO BUY A HOL- 
STE IN BULL READY FOR HEAVY SERVICE 









—7T nearest tested dams average above 30 Ibs 
of butter in 7 days, official test. He is large- 
ly white, kindly, active and sure His pater- 
nal grandsire is the only bull having a 40- 
lb. dam, a 40-lb. daughter and a 40-lb. sister 
His dam was the best daughter of the noted 
cow, Susie Pietertje Inka who had 7 A. R. 
daughters Over every line of his pedigree he 
} traces to the world’s most famous producers 
First check for $150 gets this bull Act now 
this ad will appear but once F. C. BIGGS, 
(breeder pure-bred Holsteins) Trumansburg, 
N 





DO ph WANT A PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN 

















} HORSES 





THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 
—aAll ages for sale cheap to quick buyers. 
SENECA PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N. Y. 





stal- 
Write, 
We 


FOR SALE—Grade Percheron colt, black, 
one year six months old $75. LEONARD 
CRAWFORD, Tionesta, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A registered Percheron 
lion, black, good sized, coming three. 


JAMES BARRON, R. D. 5, Auburn, N, 











REAL ESTATE 


FRUIT 





TEXAS FARMS, RIO GRANDE 

































































BULL eleven months old, fine individual, large- VALLEY—Average $600 to $1,000 per acre 
ly white ecord sire’s dam 22 pounds butter | yearly, Oranges, grapefruit, cabbage, onions, 
seve! when only days over | cotton, good Mexican labor $1 daily, ten to 
three years old, milking 80 pounds | twenty acre irrigated farms, wonderful cli- 
} testing 4h, Also service sale. IRA | mate, no rheumatics. Go see for yourself, 
JARVIS, Hartwick Seminary, Y $7,500 starts you right, $100 pays all ex- 
ses, 10 days from Cleveland and return. 
FOR SALE—Milking yrthorn bull calf. | Auto tours, meals, R. R. through sleeper. 
tested; color, light roan; age, seven | first, third Monday each month. Selected 
1s rice onable CHARLES | party JOHN HENRY, 2967 Mayfield, Clev- 
P L N. ¥ land, Ohio 
REGISTERED. JERSE YS—Bargains in young FLORIDA. Ask us for information about 
bulls, $45.00 up Females all ges. Good | Tampa and Hillsborough County. Wonder- 
stock Reasonable prices Write, HENRY | ful orange groves, vegetable gardens, tropi- 
INGALLS, Greenville, N . |} cal scenery, fruits and flowers Eighty miles 
—-—— |} shell strewn beach on Gulf of Mexico and 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred Holstein heifer and | Tampa Bay afford fine fishing; water sports. 
bull calve Tuberculin tested herd Choice | Hundreds beautiful inland lakes invite you tc 
White Leghorn Cockerels SPRINGBROOK | camp or build on their fruitful shores. Fine 
FARM, East Freetown, N. ¥ motor roads, hospitable people. Living costs 
—-—- ——_-__-_——__— | reasonable Come, live longer and enjoy life 
GOOD HOLSTEIN ¢ows h | more A. YOUNG, Board of Trade, Tampa, 
and soon du Priced sell quick n | Florida 
herd CR ANDAL LVALE FARMS, Andover, —. 
: ’. Alleg. ¢ 300-ACRE fine dairy farm, modern resi- 
--— -- - — -—— dence, large, sanitary barn, fruit, timber, 
BRI SE [ .ERS red Hols tein and ilo good teams, 80 high-grade Holsteins; 
Dur jer sey prices Writ r last year milk brought $10,000; this year 
come and see ST STOCK FARM nore; new turnitura included, up-to-date 
Mayvi ille . tools, machinery; everything $16,800, cash 
— $4,400 on State road; very easy terms 
FOR Ayrshire bull l ARRELL, Deposit, N. Y. 
of F digre and pri 
furnist LEWIS LA FEVER $1,000 secures 52 acres excellent level 
Center | farm, beautiful location; State Road; 4 mile 
- - — | depot; milk station, etc House, two 
d pu -bred Hols t dairy barns, other buildings, quantity 
d fine, 20 mon l rsonal property, and wheat $4,200; 200 
$75 R E HOWE r all size WARREN BENJAMIN, 
S Bm. F 
8 te 1 golden Ferns, BARGAIN—S0-acre farm Large house, 2 
La t reeding months, 6 | family, pure sprin g water pease fuel, near 
r nth i 2 years W. J. SMITH, Scio rd and electri all Capitol Dis- 
Ohio | trict markets. ARC HIE ( ‘LEVELAND. Round 
> . - 7 Lake, Sar ‘oga 
WANTED 4 few Hols atebneemeneneiien j 
Must be large goo livid > OR TO RENT Farm 175 acres 
two tests I T MAF ! tillable with machinery Situ- 
. © ' nt to famous “Fair Acres” certi- 
tato r H. IRVING PRATT, 














uernsey bull 

W. HERMAN 

red Guernsey 
KELLOGG 
* 








SWINE 





LAR( PROL IFIC BERKSHIRES of ‘the 

st popular prize win blood ; r. 4 
ice boars, bred sows, gilts I l 
all pigs sired by real 10th CHARLES | 

ELDREDGE, Marion Y 








O. I. C.’s—Choice pound pigs 
from big type st lines, $10 
each Bred faction or 
money back ma = 

















CHESTER WHITE PIGs- 
Bred and open gilts. Express 
tion guaranteed. CLARENCE 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed O. | pigs. Fine 
young boars. Prices reasonable.. CLAYTON 
M. GIBBEL, R. 1, Ephrata, Pa \ 


8 weeks old, $7 
prepaid. Satisfac- 
BEY, Clarington, 



























































| Oswego, ve y 
FOR SAL E— On ‘ar Chatham, 
New York, one-a fruit farm 
Om hous ) I write, 
EV ERE TT, 208 Sip Avenue N J 
FARM FOR SALE —15 acres, nine-room 
hous: barn § igar and hen houses. 1,000 
ple trees rage Alfalfa fields. EUGENE 
THAYER Norwood, N. Y¥ 
FOR SALE OR TO RE NT —200-acre muck 
tract 15 acres or Situated 
at shipping stati W. KANDT, 
Oswego, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Seventy-three acres _ fertile 
land brick heu good buildings, terms and 
price reasonable Owner, R. E. LEIGHT, 
Quakertown, Pa 
FARM OF 102 ACRES FOR SALE near vil- 
lage anc railroad station For particulars 
writ CHARLES NEWMAN, Hastings, N : 
NICE dairy or poultry farm in good situa- 
tion for sale reasonable Write for particu- 
lars T. CHAMBE RS, West E Smcsben. ay 
INTERESTED in Orleans Co. fruit, 
and stock farm, 112 acres, State road, 





itiful home, address BOX 23, x 


Holly, 

















FOR SALE—200-ACRE farm; good build- 
ing slate roo la 9-room house. Write, 
J HU TCHINSON, R., § huylerville, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE 114-acre arm, level and very 
productive land, tract machinery, stock. 
Bargain 10S. HE NNY, "Pittstown, N. J 

FARM FOR SALE—100 acres, up to date 
buildings. good orchard and land, good market. 














GRANT GOEHRIN, New Brighton. Pa 

SELL ‘Seventy-three acres fertile land, 
Trumansburg, Y.. large house and barns, 
fruit. M.C. BROWN, Ithaca, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Farm of 228 acres in ‘Central 
| New York For particulars write, ARTHUR 
BURGMAN, owner, Locke, N 

POULTRY AND TRUCK FARM, 30 acres, 
best location, =< condition, for sale, apply 
BOX 227, R. 6, Vineland, - 3 

FOR SALE—255 acres, good building , cat- 
tle, tools, level fields, brook-watered pastures. 
WM. WHALEY, Ohio, N. Y 





DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM FOR RENT, 
plenty of water, good location. GEORGIA 
GAFT, Cameron, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—5 acres fruit 
Bargain to quick buyers. 


R. D Newton, Nad 





and chicken farm. 
CHARLES SALA, 





I HAVE OIL and gas land to lease, aiso 
tract of timber for sale Write, J. FRIESE, 
Evans, W. Va 
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[THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE | 








REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—One of the best farms in the 
grape belt of the Finger Lake region. =x- 
cellent buildings, water, dairy and tools. Write 
the owner for full description. WILLIAM 
SMITH, R. 2, Hammondsport, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—100-acre dairy and 
poultry farm. High state cultivation, excellent 
buildings, timber, fruit, flowing well, lawn, 
shade, stock, poultry, tools. Terms. W. F. 
ROUSH, N. Clymer, N. Y. 


. 





57 ACRES, stock, tools, crops, good build- 
ings, running water, wood, timber, improved 
road, mile village, 4 miles railroad town. 
$2,500, $1,000 cash. Balance easy terms. 
BOX 42, Pitcher, N. Y. 





FOR SALHB—Small chicken farm 46% 
acres. Near Little York, good buildings. 
$1,300 takes it. Also a farm of 143 acres all 
equipped, a bargain. MINARD NODINE, 
Homer, N. Y. , 





FOR SALE—197-acre fruit and dairy farm, 
good buildings, water, near markets. If in- 
terested address, BOX 312, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 





FOR SALE—300-acre tobacco farm situ- 
ated in Lindley, New York, on Susquehanna 
Trail. All modern improvements Write or 
eall G. E. STERMER, Lawrenceville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—10-room house, one acre land, 
$2,500, Jeffersonville, Sullivan County, New 
York AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Box 
213, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





FOR SALE—90 level acres, 45 tillable, 
woods, running water in house, large barn, 
poultry house, fruit. Price $3,800. Terms. 
CLARENCE MILLS, Fillmore, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Plot of 40 building lots, suit- 
able for trucking. Buildings, 2 acres berries, 
3 blocks from business part of town. W. E. 
GRE EN, Waverly, = 

FARM 48-acres level productive land. 
Good buildings, near town, high-school dis- 
trict, $1,800, easy terms CHAS. BROCK* 
WAY, Moravia, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—Poultry farm, Schoharie 
County, New York. Pleasant place near 
churches, store and school. CECIL GUERN- 
SEY, Schoharie. N. Y. 














FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 130 acres, well 
watered, good buildings, lights, telephone, 
near railroad town. Price $7,000. GEORGE 
WALL, Mexico, N. Y. 





NEAR LAKE, 3 acres land, fruit, shade, 
ten-room Colonial house, bath, electricity, 
sleeping porch, $8,500, terms. ZABELL, 
Mahopac, N. Y. 





MILL, feed, gide-line business, with house, 
land, for truck, poultry business. Reasonable 
price, terms. Particulars write, KAYS, Wyo- 


“ming, N: ¥. 


WANTED TO. RENT—Dairy and poultry 
farm, equipped, Southern New York, by ex- 
perienced farmer. J. S. WILLIAMS, River- 
head, L. I. 

100-ACRE FARM FOR SALE, good land, 
buildings, water and timber, near schools~and 
churches. WILLIAM NEWTON, Hamilton, 
N. ¥ 








FOR SALE—68-acre dairy and general 
farm. Will sell for small payment down. 
Address, GLENN RICHARDSON, Sherburne, 
N.Y. 





FIFTY acres near Cazenovia, on stone road, 
good house and barns, well watered, near 
school. EMINE MOSHER, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Farm 164 acres, 5 minutes 
walk to Erie and Lackawanna depots. HENRY 
SCHULTHBISS, Cohocton, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Twenty-three acre farm, good 
buildings, large hen house, three acres tillable 
muck land. FRANK SISCHO, Mexico, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Farm 4§% acres, 1% miles 
from town. Fine locatidh, best of land, good 
buildings. H. E. WILSEY, Malone, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—House with acre of land. Lots 
of fruit. Small village, near river. Write, 
GRANT BOWERING, Pennellville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—70-acre farm, stock and tools, 
near Windsor, New York, for particulars, 
write GEORGE SAXBY, Great Bend, Pa. 





FOR SALE—72 acres near University, or- 
chard, good buildings, handsome house, fine 
woodlot. J. E., Route 1, Ithaca, N. Y 





FOR SALE CHEAP—New restaurant road- 
stand, and filling station on main road. 
N. SLAWSON, Silver Creek, N. 





FOR SALE—Ten acres high-grade citrus 
land in Florida near county seat. Bargain. 
Cc. RITTENHOUSE, Ithaca, N. Y 





FOR SALE—My 50-acre farm. Good land, 
good buildings. Write for particulars. M. 
J. BRAINARD, Stafford, N. Y. 





FARM—105 acres, good land, goed build- 
ings, all kinds of fruit, near State road. BOX 
86, East Greenwich, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—180-acre farm, good buildings, 
never failing water, large woodlot, aear good 
road, school, milk plant. BLANCHE D. MIL- 
LER, Richfield Springs, N. Y 


BIG MONEY-MAKING FARM FOR SALE— 
Will make someone independent. 177 acres 
tillable. W rite now. DON CULLINGS, Ful- 
tonville, N. 











FOR SALE—150 acres, easily tilled, fruits, 
lightning protected, gas-lighted buildings, 
stock, tools, sugar outfit. C. MIDLAM, Cuy- 
ler, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE—Farm 50 acres, modern 
equipped, 2 miles from Endicott, cream of 
Susquehanna Valley. C. VAN PATTEN, Ves- 
tal, 





FOR SALE—50-acres fertile Chautauqua 
Lake farm, modern, spring water, pavement, 
sugar bush, trolley. RALPH SMITH, Dewitt- 
ville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 66 acres, 9-room house, 
furnace, bath, 2 barns, henhouse, good build- 
ings, good land. MRS. J. O. HURLBURT, 
Oxford, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Eight-room house, slate roof, 
electric lights, running water, double garage. 
Price $1,000. J. A. KARCHNER, Wopwall- 
open, Pa. 


~ 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANBOUS 





experienced with 
Capable of taking 
excellent opportunty. 


Juernseys and Holsteins. 


References required. 
AGRICULTURIST, 





, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
willing to accept Government positions, 
, traveling or stationary, write MR 


OZMENT, 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





WANTED—Dependable, 
to work hundred-thirty acre farm. 
f S. SCHELL, Bast Schodack, 





reliable man to work 
References exchanged. 
NNELL, Canandaigua, N 


WANTED—Honest, 
fruit farm on shares. 





we ae man on farm, 
. A. WOLVEN, Weod- 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCH WORK—Send 
household package, 





bright new calicoes and 
‘s worth every time. 








FOR SALE—Four acres land, good house, 
barn, henhouse, orchard, telephone. Would 
make good poultry farm. JOSIE HINKS, 
Burke, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—100 acres fair buildings, 7% 
miles -county seat. Paved road. $4,000. 
Terms. GEORGE MARTIN R. 6, Jefferson, 
Ohio. 








FOR REN T—P leasant furnished house, 
good furnace, fine location, concrete road. 
Cheap. Address, BOX 100, R. 3, Springboro, 
Pa. 





FOR SALE—60-acre farm, good buildings, 
fruit, excellent spring water, bargain at $2,600. 
HENRY McCONNELL, Cresson, Cambria Co., 
Pa. 











FOR SALE—Good farm, extra good build- 
ings, on Macadam road, near Saratoga Springs. 
WM. C. GRENELL, Route 4, Ballston Spa, 
N. Y. 
WANTED—To hear from anyone interested 
in buying 75-acre farm, finest rural home, all 
improvements. E. A. CHUBB, Schuylerville, 
me Ws 





VILLAGE FARM—125 acres, twenty miles 
to Cornell University. Cash required $3,500. 
D. I. DUNNE, The Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
RATS, rabbits and 








’ FARM PRESS, Putney, 








and step-ladders. 
, Germantown, Ohio. 





$50- Wi att Delco plant 
: Delco motor $25. 
‘, Rummerfield, Pa. 








vacuum tank and piping 





FOR SALE—Potato and grain farm, 12 
miles from Cornell, near State road, village, 
inquire, ALFRED MUNCH, Brooktof, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—22-acre farm with stoc ck, tools 
and household goods. Price $2,500 cash 
R. C. SPILLER, Coldbrook Springs, Mass 











FOR SALE—Farm, 149 acres, orchard, 
timber, mail route, 3 miles from town. Write, 
Cc. E. BROWN, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—42-acre farm and equipments, 
good cultivation. For particulars write, T. J. 
CRAVER, Box 82, Patton, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Two good hay and grain farms, 
180 acres $4,000, 170 $6,000. AMAZIAH 
SADDLEMIRE, Knox, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Good farm or truck garden, 
reasonable, good location. Cc. A. ROZELL, 
R. D. 1, Hop Bottom, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Dairy farm 250 acres, near 
Oneida Lake, 35 cows, crops, machinery. C ; 
DOWNS, Canastota, N. Y. , 








FOR SALE—97-acre farm, good soil, nice lo- 
cation. Write for particulars. W. R. JONES, 
Akron, N. Y : 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


FRUIT TREES direct to planters in large | 
or small lots by express, freight or parcel post. 
It will pay you to get our prices before buying. | 
Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
vines. Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs 
— NURSERY CO., BOX 119, Cleveland, 
enn. 





| HERBERT NEARING, Morris, N. Y 








% he 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 
published anywhere, i 


LeGRAND BURRUS, Elmhurst, 








J, SCHOOL prepares boys for 


healthful location. 
PRINCIPAL, Prescott, Mass 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. 
Send for samples. 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





TRAVERS BROTHERS, 





Concrete sand for road build- 
—— by the State Highway, Depart- 





advertising or re- 
Full particulars 10 cents. 
s, OLIVE SUPPLY HOUSE, E. 





7 


FRANK PECK, Chittenango, N. Y 








H. MERCHANT, Middleport, 





WANTED—Complete 
State full particulars. 








NOVEMBER SPECIAL—HEighteen gladiolus 
bulbs for $1, three each of red, pink, white, 
yellow, cream, blue. All named _ varieties. 
Postage prepaid. MRS. FRED. H. FOWLER, 
R. D. 3, Gansevoort, N. Y. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from some one 
who has alfalfa hay, whole corn and oats for 
sale by the carload direct from the farm. 
CONRAD TEMPEL,. Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR SALE 
—Several cars for immediate or later loading. 
Also straw. W. A. WITHROW, R. 4, Syracuse, 
New York. 


CHOICE DANISH ball-head cabbage, eight 
or ten ton. H. J. WINANS, Oriskany Falls, 
7 we 

















FOR §& -acre farm in Tioga Co., Pa. 
Address C HAS. WILCOX, BATH, R. D. 1, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 











Groton, 


FOR SALE—Small farm of 25 acres or 
would exchange for larger farm. E. H. KARN, 
N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





HIGH-CLASS FARM SUPERINTENDENT 
would consider larger positiop. Address, Box 
315, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


$22 TAKES E. W. 





chester rifle and fs Ba case. 
O’BRIEN, Alder Creek, N. Y. 


Old stamps, coins, 








BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 





MY METHOD tells how to prevent musk- 
=e twisting from traps in shallow water. 
Price 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ELMER LEWIS, R. 2, Bristol, Pa. 


DRAG SAW FOR SALB—Latest model im- 
proved Witte. Used but one week. Guaran- 
teed perfect condition. HOWARD COYKEN- 
DALL, Springwater, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND CROCHETED ENDS 
for dresser scarfs $1.50 with pillow case. 
Lace to match $3. MRS. FREQERICK 
BURNS, Johnsonville, N. Y. 


WHO HAS GOOD TURBINE WATER 
WHEEL, eighteen inch or smaller for sale? 
State price and make. MRS. CLAUDE 
PORTER, Lacona, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE—Sharples milker, good mechan- 
i¢al condition. 4 single units. Would ex- 
change for Ford truck. WALTER GOODALB, 
Mesrengerville, N. Y. 


LAST CALL—1923 _ personal Christnias 
Cards. Printed your name 12, 60c; 25, 
including envelope. KEYSTONE PRESS. 
Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Bight David White's Weather 
prophets 85 cents each while they last. Post- 
age prepaid. RICHARD MARSAW, So. Ham- 
mond, N. Y. 























FOR SALE—Mounted Black Bear Head and 
other mounted specimens. Send for list and 
prices. HOWARD LINDSEY, Sacandaga, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Climar ensilage cutter, Ice 
plow, both nearly new. Little Giant boiler, 
very reasonable. HARRY BOWMAN, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y 





FOR SALE—One International eight-horse 
power gasoline engine on trucks. Perfect 
condition, Price $100. BLMER SNOW, Clay, 
An £ 





FOR SALE—48-inch inserted saw. Ireland 
saw mill carriage. Burknam turbine water 
wheel. FORD C. MICKLE, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





WANTED—tTwo sections of a Candee [In- 
cubator. Must be in first-class condition. 
Cash. WM. MEERDINK, North Clymer, N. Y. 

WANTED—Repairs (locks, tubes) for muz- 
zle loading rifle and shot gun. Who .can 
furnish them? T. G. BROSIUS, -Tiffin, Ohie. 








FOR SALE—vUebler milker nearly new, 
two double units. Want honey. extractor, 
good condition. CHAS. LANE, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


HAND PAINTED CURTAIN CLIPS, 35 
cents, two baby doll pencils 35 cents. MRS. 
RAY WOOLSON, Route 2, Oswego, N. Y 








WANTED—Planer or planer and matcher. 
Must be in fair condition and cheap for cash. 
WILSON .MICKLE, Lawyersville, N. Y. 





OYSTER SHELL for poultry furnished in 
100 Ib. or carload lots. EDGAR ZELLER, 
5th and Richmond Sts., Reading, 





FOR SALE—Overland Touring Car, model 
85, 1918, in good condition, run 15,000 miles. 
W. VANDERVEER, Fultonville, N. Y. 


NAME YOUR FARM—Sign 8in. x6 ft. 
Lettered in gold for $7. Delivered. THOMP- 
SON SIGN WORKS, Thompson, Pa. 








$150 RADIO SET, good condition, tube and 
phones, first $50 takes it. G. F. AIKEN, 30 
Prospect St., East. Providence, R. I. 





FOR SALE—First $10 buys nearly new, 
Marceau, nickle plated, B flat cornet. Write, 
BOX 37, South New Berlin, N. 





FOR SALE—Cedar fence posts, twenty 
cents each F. O. B. Constable. Write, WALTER 
ROBINSON, R. 1, Constable, N. Y. 


WILL SELL. Empire Milking Machine with 
two double units cheap. Used one season. 
JAMES TUFFEY, Waterville, N. Y. 


DESIRE TO EXCHANGE good C Melody 
Saxophone for about fifty Leghorn pullets. 
LEON MEAD, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Empire Milking Machine com- 
plete. For particulars write, CHAS. E. 
MeNITT, R. D. 1, ‘Norwich, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Oliver Typewriter, number 
nine, like new, at a bargain. WM. Y. 
PARKER, Route 1, Marathon, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—tThirty yard roll new diagonal- 
ly .woven thick rag carpet $1.50 a ae 
GEGRGE ALDRICH, Mattituck, N. 


FOR SALE—Pine-tree milker, two double 
units, complete. equipment for fifty cows. E. 
R. BUELL, Oriskany Falls, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Antique old books, coins, end 
silk shawl, 85 years old. MRS. FRED 
DOWNES, R. 5, Moravia, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—tThree stoves, two parlor, one 
double heater, one Royal Bride range. W. 





FOR SALE—Velie 5 passenger touring car, 
CHAS. SLATER, Box 11, R. 7, 
Scheneetady, N. Y. 





HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


Putney, Vermont. 


Dairymen’s League Certificates 
RAY INGHAM, R. 





K. HUBER, Kulpsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Maynard rifie, 44 cal. reload- 
ing tools, center-fire. Cheap, $10. 0O. D. 
DOUD, Fillmore, N. Y. 


WANTED—A good Ford touring car, must 
be a bargain and in good condition. J. L. 
KIPP, New Albany, Pa. 














WANT to buy two ferrets for rats, also two 


WILL. SELL FINE OLD VIQLIN $35. 
- a GEO. A. DEAN, R. F. D. 4, Medina, 


NN. 
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The Broad Highway —» settery rarno! 


CHAPTER XXI 


IN WHICH I MEET WITH A LITERARY 
TINKER 


VEN in that drowsy, semi-conscious 

state, which lies midway between 
sleeping and waking, I knew it could 
not be the woodpecker who lodged in 
the tree above me. No woodpecker that 
ever pecked could originate such sounds 
as these—two quick, light strokes, fol- 
lowed by another, and heavier, thus: 
Tap, tap—TAP; a pause, and then, tap, 
tap—TAP again, and so on. 

Whatever doubts I may have yet 
harbored on the subject, however, were 
presently dispelled by a fragrance 
sweeter, to the nostrils of a hungry 
man, than the breath of flowers, or all 
the vaunted perfumes of Arabia—in a 
word, the odor of frying bacon. 

Hereupon, I suddenly realized how ex- 
ceedingly keen was my appetite, and 
sighed, when a voice reached me from 
no great distance, a full, rich, sonorous 
voice, singing a song. And the words 
of the song were these: 

A tinker I am, O a tinker am 4, 

A tinker I'll live, and a tinker I'll die; 

If the King in his crown would change places 

wi me 


I'd laugh so I would, and I'd say unto he 
‘A tinker I am, O a tinker am I, 
A tinker I'll live, and a tinker I'll dis 


It was a quaint air, with a shake at 
the end of the first two and last two 
lines, which, altogether, I thought very 
pleasing. 1 advanced, guided by the 
voice, until I came out into a grassy 
lane. Seated upon an artfully-con- 
trived folding stool, was a man. He 
was a very small man, who held a 
kettle between his knees, and a light 
hammer in his hand, while a little to 
one side of him there blazed a crackling 
fire of twigs upon which a hissing fry- 
ing-pan was balanced. But what chiefly 
drew and held my attention was the 
man’s face; narrow and peaked, with 
little, round, twinkling eyes set deep 
in his head, close black hair, grizzled 
at the temples, and a long, blue chin. 


““NOOD MORNING!” 
bright nod 

“So then you did n’t cut your throat 
in the Hollow Oak, after all?” said I. 

“Nor likely to either, master,” he 
answered, shaking his head. 

“But,” said I, “some day or so ago 
I met a pedler of brooms.” 

“Gabbe Dick!” nodded the Tinker. 

“Who told me very seriously—” 

“That I’d been found in the big 
holler oak wi’ my throat cut,” nodded 
the Tinker. 

“But what did he mean by it?” 

““Why,. y’ see,” explained the Tink- 
er, leaning over to turn a frizzling 
bacon-rasher very dexterously with the 
blade of a jack-knife, “y’ see, ‘Gabbing’ 
Dick is oncommon fond of murders, 
sooicides, and such like—it ’s just a 
way he ’s got.” 

“A very unpleasant way!” said I. 

“A leetle weak up here,” explained 
the Tinker, tapping his forehead with 
the handle of the jack-knife. 

“Poor fellow!” said I, while the 
Tinker began his tapping again. 

“Are you hungry?” he inquired sud- 
denly, glancing up at me. 

“Very hungry!” said I. Hereupon 
he set down his hammer, and, turning 
to a pack at his side, proceeded to ex- 
tract therefrom a loaf of bread, a small 
tin of butter, and a piece of bacon, 
from which last he cut sundry slices 
with the jack-knife. He now lifted the 
hissing rashers from the pan to a tin 
plate, which he set upon the grass at 
my feet, together with the bread and 
the butter; and, having produced a 
somewhat battered knife and fork, 
handed them to me with another nod 

“You are very kind!” said I. 

“Why, I’m a man as is fond o’ com- 
pany,’y see. I am—as you might say— 
a literary cove, beimg fond o’ books, 
novels, and such like.” And in a little 
while, the bacon being done to his lik- 
ing, we sat down together. 

“That was a strange song of yours,” 
said I, after a while. 

“I made the words myself,” said the 
Tinker. 

“And do you mean it?” 

“Mean what?” asked the Tinker. 

“That you would rather be a tinker 
than a king?” 


said he, with a 





“Why, to be sure I would,” he re- 
joined. “Bein’ a literary cove I know 
summat o’ history, and a king’s life 
were n’t all lavender.” 

“Yet there ’s much to be said for a 
king.” 

“Very little, I think,” said the Tinker. 

“There have been some great and 
noble kings.” 

“But a great many more bad ’uns!” 
said the Tinker. “And then, look how 
often they got theirselves pisoned, or 
stabbed, or ‘ad their ‘’eads chopped 
off!” 

“Then you are contented?” 

“Not quite,” he answered, his face 
falling; “me being a literary cove (as 
I think I’ve mentioned afore), it has 
always been my wish to be a scholar.” 

“Far better be a tinker,” said I. 


‘SX7OUNG fellow,” said the Tinker, 

shaking his head _ reprovingly, 
“vou’re off the mark there—knowleage 
is power; why, Lord love my eyes and 
limbs! what ’s finer than to be able to 


9” 


read in the Greek and Latin? 


“To possess the capacity of earning’ 


an honest livelihood,” said I 

“Why, I tell you,” continued the 
Tinker, unheeding my remark, “I’d 
give this here left hand o’ mine to be 
able to read the very words of such 
men as Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
Xenophon, and all the rest of ’em.” 

“There are numerous translations,” 
said I. 

“You ‘ve read Epictetus, perhaps?” 
inquired the Tinker. 

“T have.” 

“Not in the Greek, of course.” 
” said I, smiling, “though by 
dint of much labor.” 

The Tinker stopped chewing to stare 
at me wide-eyed. 

“Lord love me!” he exclaimed, 
you so young, too!” 

“But I can’t make a kettle, or even 
mend one, for that matter,” said I. 

“But you are a scholar, and it 's a 
fine thing to be a scholar!” 

“And I tell you again, it is better to 
be a tinker,” said I. 
“That, I don’t 

Tinker. 
“Nevertheless,” said I, “speaking for 

myself, I have, in the course of my 

twenty-five years, earned but ten shil- 


ay , 
>< 
es, 


“and 


the 


believe,” said 


lings, and that—but by the sale of 
my waistcoat.” 
“Lord love me!” exclaimed the 


Tinker, staring. 

“A man,” I pursued, “may be a far 
Better scholar than I—may be full of 
the wisdom of the Ancients, and yet 
starve to death—indeed frequently 
does; but who ever heard of a starving 
Tinker?” 

“You are a rather strange young 
man, I think,” said the Tinker, as, hav- 
ing duly wiped knife, and fork, and 
plate upon a handful of grass, I 
handed them back. 

“Yet you are a stranger tinker.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, who ever heard of a tinker 
who wrote verses, and worked with a 
copy of Epictetus at his elbow?” 


HE Tinker slowly wiped his clasp- 

knife upon the leg of his breeches, 
closed it, and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Nevertheless,” said he at last, “I 
am convinced that you are a very 
strange young man.” 

“Be that as it may,” said I, “the 
bacon was delicious. I have never en- 
joyed a meal so much—except once at 
an inn called ‘The Old Cock.’” 

“I know it,” nodded the Tinker; “a 
very poor house.” 

“But the ham and eggs are beyond 
praise,” said I; “still, my meal here 
under the trees with you will long re- 
main a pleasant memory.” 

“Good-by, then,” said the Tinker. 
“Good-by, young man, and I wish you 
happiness.” 

“What is happiness?” said I. The 
Tinker removed his hat, and, having 
scratched his head, put it on again. 

“Happiness,” said he, “happiness is 
the state of being content with one’s 
self, the world, and everything in gen- 
eral.” 

“Then,” said I? “I fear I can never 
be happy.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because, supposing I ever became 
contented with the world, and every- 


thing in general, which is highly im- 
probable, I shall never, never be con- 
tented with myself.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


WHICH INTRODUCES THE READER TO THE 
ANCIENT 

HE sun was high when I came to 

a place where the ways divided, and 
I heard the cool plash and murmur of 
a brook at no great distance. Where- 
fore, being hot and thirsty, I scrambled 
through the hedge, and, coming to the 
brook, threw myself face down beside 
it, and catching up the sweet pure water 
in my hands, drank my fill; which done, 
I bathed my feet, and hands, and face. 
Now because I have ever loved the 
noise of running waters, in a little 
while, I rose and walked on beside the 
stream, listening to its  blithesome 
melody. I came at length to a sudden 
declivity down which the water plunged 
in a miniature cascade, sparkling in the 
sun, and gleaming with a thousand 
rainbow hues. On I went, climbing 
down as best I might, until I found 
myself in a sort of green basin, very 
cool after the heat and glare of the 
roads. And there, screened by leaves, 
shut in among the green, stood a small 
cottage or hut. My second glance 
showed it to be tenantless, for the 
thatch was partly gone, the windows 
were broken, and the door had long 
since fallen from its hinges. Yet, de- 
spite its forlornness and _ desolation, 
there was something in the air of the 
place that drew me strangely. 

“A man might do worse than live 
here,” thought I, “with the birds for 
neighbors, and the brook to sing him 
to sleep at night.” 

I was still looking at the hut, with 
this in my mind ;when I was startled 
by hearing a thin, quavering voice 
behind me: 

“Be you ’m a+lookin’ at t’ cottage, 
master?” 


URNING sharp round, I beheld a 

very ancient man in a smock frock, 
who carried a basket on one arm, and 
leaned upon a stick. 

“Yes,” I answered; “I was wonder- 
ing how it came to be built in such 
an out-of-the-world spot.” 

“Why, ‘t were built by a wanderin’ 
man o’ the roads.” 


“It ’s very lonely!” said I. 
“Ye may well say so, sir—haunted 
it be, tu.” 


“Haunted?” said I. 

“Haunted as ever was!” answered 
the old man, with a sprightly nod 
strangely contrasting with his wrinkled 
face and tremulous limbs. “No one 
ventur’s nigh the place arter dark, 
an’ few enough in the daytime.” 

“On account of the ghost?” 


’ 


“Ah!” nodded the Ancient, “moans 
’e du, an’ likewise groans.” 

‘Then nobody has lived here of 
late?” 

“Bless ’ee, no. Nobody ’s come a- 
nigh the place, you may say, since 
’t were built by the wanderin’ man. 


Lived ‘ere all alone, ’e did—killed ’isself 
‘ere likewise.” 

“Killed himself!” said I. 

“Ah—! ‘ung ’isself—be’ind th’ door 
yonder, sixty an’ six year ago come 
August, an’ ’t were me as found ’im. 
Ye see,” said the old man, seating him- 
self with great nicety on the moss- 
grown doorstep, “ye see, "t were a 
tur’ble storm that night—rain, and 
wind, wi’ every now an’ then a gert, 
cracklin’ flame o’ lightnin’. Well, I 
were comin’ ’ome, and what wi’ one 
thing an’ another, I lost my way. An’ 
presently, as I were stumblin’ along in 
the dark, comes another crackle 0’ 
lightnin’, an’ lookin’ up, what should 
I see but this ‘ere cottage. °"T were 
newer-lookin’ then, wi’ a door an’ 
winders, but the door was shut an’ 
the winders was dark—so theer I 
stood in the rain, not likin’ to dis- 
turb the stranger, for ’e were a gert, 
fierce, unfriendly kind o’ chap. Hows’- 
ever, arter a while, up I goes to th’ 
door, an’ knocks (for I were a strong, 
strappin’, figure o’ a man myself, in 
those days, an’ could give a good buf- 
fet an’ tak one tu), so up I goes to 
th’ door, an’ knocks wi’ my fist clenched, 
all ready—but Lord! nobody answered, 


so, at last, I lifted the latch.” Here 
the Ancient paused to draw a snuff-box 
from his pocket, with great deliberation. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“Well,” he continued slowly, “I 
lifted th’ latch, and’ give a push to the 
door, but it would only open a little way 
—an inch, p’r’aps, an’ stuck.” Here he 
tapped, and opened his snuff-box. 

“Well?” I inquired again. 

“Well,” he went on, “I give it a 
gert, big push wi’ my shoulder, an’, 
just as it flew open, comes another 
fiash o’ lightnin,’ an’ the fust thing I 
seen was-—a boot.” 

“Go on,” said I,*“go on.” 

“Oh!—it ’s a fine story, a fine story!” 
he chuckled. “Theer bean’t many men 
o’ my age as ’as fund a ’ung man in 
a thunderstorm! Well, as I tell ye, I 
seen a boot, likewise a leg, an’ theer 
were this ’ere wanderin’ man o’ the 
roads a-danglin’ be’ind th’ door from a 
stapil—look ye!” he exclaimed, rising 
with some little difficulty, and hobbling 
into the hut, “theer be th’ very stapil, 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


ETER VIBART, rather than 

win a fortune by marrying a 
famous beauty whom he has never 
seen, takes to the Broad Highway. 
His remarkable resemblance to 
his rascally cousin, Sir Maurice, 
is responsible for several ad- 
ventures. including an attack 
upon his life. He rescues a lady 
in distress returns her to her 
home, and continues on his way 
in séarch of honest employment. 











” 


so it be!” and he pointed up to a rusty 
iron staple driven deep into the beam 
above the door. 

“And why,” said I, “why did he hang 
himself?” 

“Seein’ e’ ’ad no friends, and never 
told nobody—nobody never knowed,” 
answered the old man, shaking his 
head, “but on that theer stapil I fund 
*im, sixty and six year ago.” 

“Sixty and six years is an age,” 
said I, 

“So it be,” nodded the *Ancient. “I 
were a fine young chap in those days, 
tall I were, an’ straight as a arrer. I 
be a bit different now.” 

“Why, you are getting old,” said I. 

“So ’s t’ stapil yonder, but t’ stapil 
looks nigh as good as ever.” 

“Tron generally wears better than 
flesh and blood,” said I; “it ’s only 
natural.” 

“Ay, but ’e can’t last forever,” said 
the Ancient, frowning, and shaking his 
head at the rusty staple. “I’ve watched 
un, month in an’ month out, all these 
years, an’ seen un growin’ rustier an’ 
rustier. ‘I ’ll last ’ee out yet,’ I’ve said 
tu un—’e knows it—’e ’ve heerd me 
many an’ many a time. ‘I ’Il last ’ee 
out yet!’ I’ ve said, an’ so I will, tu— 
’e can’t last forever an’ I be a vig’rus 
man—a mortal vig’rus man—bean’t I?” 

“Wonderfully!” said I. 

“An’ t’ stapil can’t last much longer 
—eh, maister?” 

“One would hardly think so.” 

“I knowed it—I knowed it,” he 
chuckled, feebly, “such a poor old stapil 
as ’t is, all eat up wi’ rust. Every time 
I come ‘ere a-gatherin’ watercress, I 
come in an’ give un a look, an’ watch 
un rustin’ away; I ‘ll see un go fust, 
arter all, so I will!” and, with another 
nod at the’ staple, he turned, and hob- 
bled out into the sunshine. 

And seeing how, despite his brave 
showing, he labored to carry the heavy 
basket, I presently took it from him, 
disregarding his protests, and set off 
by his side; yet, as we went, I turned 
once to look back at the deserted hut. 

“You ’m thinkin’ ’t is a tur’ble bad 
place at night?” said the old man. 

“On the contrary,” I answered, “I 
was thinking it might suit a homeless 
man like me very well indeed.” 

“D’ ye mean—to live there?” ex- 
claimed the Ancient. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“P’r’aps you be one o’ they fules as 
think theer bean’t no ghosts?” 

“As to that,” I answered, “I don’t 
know, but I don’t think I should be 
much afraid, and it is a great blessing 
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yay ‘THE following narrative was 
he printed lately in Capper’s 


Weekly, and it is repeated here for 
its wholesome moral: Back in the 
a early days of the civil war Henry 
Webb, age fifteen, enlisted with the 
Ist New York Light illery and 
was away from friends and home 
and lonesome. So he decided to 
take a chance. He sent a two-line 
advertisement to the Literary Com- 
panion, asking if some girls would 
write to him “just for the fun of 
matrimony.” Susan E. Sharp, a 
typesetter on the paper, set the ad. 
She wasn’t lofiesome, but she was 
patriotic. So she wrote to the 
soldier boy. For sixteen months 
they exchanged letters. In 1863 
Henry obtained a furlough. He 
hurried to the little town where 
Susan lived. Within fifteen days 
they were married. Then the young 
bridegroom went back to his regi- 
ment with a new incentive to bring 
the war to a close. He fought in 
thirty-seven battles to do this. 
They have just celebrated their 
sixty-first wedding anniversary. It 
pays to advertise for a wife when 
the ad brings sixty-one years of 
happiness. 

The romance of Henry and Susan, 
woven by the silver thread of senti- 
ment, tells a cryptic story. Henry 
might have been just a bachelor had 
he failed to make known publicly 
his wants. Susan might have re- 
mained a spinster. She took a 
chance and won a home. This event 
may be considered romantic or sen- 
timental. It is rather an ‘‘ad’’ mis- 
sion of an “tad.” In a just-for-play 
mood Henry did that which brought 
er him sixty-one years of happiness. 
” What “play” could be more remun- 
i. erative that such “tad” play. 

id Once in cold types, the commercial 
“tad”’ becomes a vital force for busi- 
” ness expansion. The dividend on 





. an “ad” investment exceeds expec- 
‘I tations. Advertising introduces 
™ producer and consumer. It is the 
T point of contact. What of.the ex- 


pense? The cost is nominal com- 
I pared with the returns for the finan- 
il cial outlay. The farmer’s activities 

are controlled by seasons. He plants, 
reaps, gathers into his barn—all by 


- the seasons. “He that tilleth his 
y land shall have plenty of bread.” 
d Advertising is not so governed. It 
‘3 is an all-season commodity. It sur- 


d vives the storm, and is aggressive in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. 


e It is the printed word which ap- 
: proaches the quiet hour with an 
d appealing, persuasive voice. It is 
e your counsellor. It is not what you 
e get out of advertising but what you 
“4 manage to get into it that makes 


produce move from the farm to the 
wholesaler ; from the wholesaler to 
the merchant ; from the merchant 
r to the retailer ; from the retailer to 
the consumer. It has been said-- 
and in truth-—‘‘Whether you are in 
business or politics you should always 
remember that persistent advertising 
will make any man great.” It sells s nti- 
ment as well as farm products. The 
spoken salesmen does a vast amount of 
good but the contact-drawing power of 
the “silent salesman” is not to be dis- 
counted as a trade builder. 

A circulation medium, with year-long 
stockholders, cannot fail to benefit ail 
subscribers—whether they be just readers 
or active advertisers. Such a partnership 
cannot fail. Fundamentally and progres- 
sively it represents strength—personified. 
It is circulation whieh keeps the body fit. 
Itis circulation which keeps the maga- 
zine fit. Our soliciting representative is 
within reach. Give him the “glad hand.” 
Further his ends by improving your own. 
Let's get together in a common enterprise 
i which will be for mutual profit. “What 
has happened in the past should sound a 
warning for the future.” 

Will you please say to your neighbor— 
“I saw it in the American Agr culturist.” 
This will help you commercially and pro- 
ductively- 

“It pays to advertise.” Think of Henry 
and Susan! Sixty-one years of happi- 
ness! Brought about by an “ad!” 
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to have some spot on this unfriendly 
world that we can call ‘home’—even 
though it be but a hut, and haunted.” 

In a little while the path we followed 
led up a somewhat steep ascent; see- 
ing which, I put out a hand to aid my 
aged companion. But he repulsed me 
almost sharply: 

“Let be,” he panted, “let be, nobody 
’s never ’elped me up this ’ere path, 
an’ nobody never shall!” So up we 
went, the Ancient and I, side by side, 
and very slowly, until, the summit be- 
ing reached, he seated himself, spent 
and breathless, upon a fallen tree, 
which had doubtless served this pur- 
pose many times before, and mopped at 
his wrinkled brow with a trembling 
hand. 

“Ye see,” he cried, as soon as he had 
recovered his breath sufficiently, “ye 
see, I be wunnerful spry an’ active— 
could dance ye a hornpipe any day, if 
I was so minded.” 

“On my word,” said I, “I believe you 
could! But where are you going now?” 

“To Siss’n’urst!” 

“How far is that?” 

“"Bout a mile acrost t’ fields.” 

“Is there a good inn at Sissinghurst?” 

“Ay, ay,” nodded the old man, “if it 
be good ale an’ a comfortable inn you 
want you need seek no further nor 
Siss’n’urst; ninety an’ one years I ’ve 
lived there, an’ I know.” 

“Ninety-one years!” I repeated. 

“As ever was!” returned the Ancient, 
with another nod. “I be the oldest 
man in these parts ’cept David Relf, 
an’ ’e died last year.” 

“Why then, if he ’s dead, you must 
be the oldest,” said I. 

“No,” said the Ancient, shaking his 
head, “ye see it be this way: David 
were my brother, an’ uncommon proud 
’e were o’ bein’ the oldest man in these 





parts, an’ now that ’e be dead an’ gone 
it du seem a poor thing—ah! a very 
poor thing!—to tak’ ’vantage of a dead 
man, an’ him my own brother!” Say- 
ing which, the Ancient rose, and we 
went on together, side by side, towards 


Sissinghurst village, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF BLACK GEORGE, THE SMITH, AND HOW 
WE THREW THE HAMMER 


‘“fINHE BULL” is a plain, square, 

whitewashed building, with a slop- 
ing roof, and before the door an open 
portico, wherein are set two seats from 
which one may watch the winding road, 
the thatched cottages bowered in roses, 
or the quiver of distant trees. Or one 


| may close one’s eyes and hark to the 
| chirp of the swallows under the eaves, 
| the distant lowing of cows, or the clink 
| of hammers from the smithy across the 
| way. 


And presently, as we sat there 


| drowsing in the sun, to us came one 
| from the “tap,” a bullet-headed fellow, 
| somewhat fat and fleshy—who, having 





nodded to me, sat him down beside the 
Ancient, and addressed him as follows: 

“Black Jarge be ‘took’ again, Gaffer!” 

“Ah! I knowed ’t would come soon or 
late, Simon,” said the Ancient, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Seemed goin’ on all quiet and reg’- 
lar, though,” said the bullet-headed 
man, whom I discovered to be the land- 
lord of “The Bull”—‘“seemed nice and 
quiet, when, ’bout an hour ago it were, 
’e ups and heaves Sam out into the 
road.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, nodding his 
head again, “to be sure, I ’ve noticed, 
Simon, as ’t is generally about the 
— o’ the month as Jarge gets 
‘too he ” 


“°R "ve t a wonderful ’ead, ‘ave 
the Gaffer!” said Simon to me. 

“Yes,” said I, “but who is Black 
George; how jis he ‘taken,’ and by 
what?” 

“Gaffer,” said the Innkeeper, “you 
| tell un.” 

“Why, then,” began the Ancient, 


nothing loth, “Black Jarge be a gert, 


| big, strong man—the biggest, gertest, 





and strongest in the South Country, d’ 
ye see (a’most as fine a man as I were 
in my time), and, off and on, gets took 
wi’ tearin’s and rages, at which times 
’e don’t mind who ’e ’its—” 

!” added the Inn- 


“No—nor wheer! 
keeper. 

“Oh, ’e be a bad man, be Black Jarge 
when ’e ’s took, for ’e ’ave a knack of 
takin’ the one nighest, and a-heavin’ of 
un over ’is “ead.” 

“Extremely unpleasant!” said I. 
“Just what he done this marnin’ wi’ 





Sam,” nodded the Innkeeper—“hove un 
out into the road, ’e did.” 

“And what did Sam do?” I inquired. 

“Oh! Sam were mighty glad to get 
off so easy.” 

“Sam must be a very remarkable 


fellow—undoubtedly a philosopher,” 
said I. 

“°’E be nowt to look at!” said the 
Ancient. 

Now at this moment there came a 
sudden deep bellow, a hoarse, bull- 
like roar from somewhere near by, 
and through the wide doorway of the 
smithy opposite, I saw a man come 
tumbling, all arms and legs, who, 
having described a somersault, fell, 
rolled over once or twice, and sitting 
= in the middle of the road, stared 
about him in a dazed sort of fashion. 

“That ’s Job!” nodded the Ancient. 

“Poor fellow!” said I, and rose to go 
to his assistance. 

“Oh, that were n’t nothin’,” said the 
Ancient, laying a restraining hand upon 
my arm, “nothin’ at all. Job bean’t 
’urt; why, I ’ve seen ’em fall further 
nor that afore now.” 


ND, ‘in a little while, Job arose from 

where he sat in the dust, and limp- 
ing up, sat himself down on the opposite 
bench, very black of brow and fierce 
of eye. And, after he had sat there 
silent for maybe five minutes, I said 
that I hoped he was n’t hurt. /¢ 

“’Urt?” he repeated, with a blank 
stare. “ ’Ow should I be ’urt?” 

“Why, you seemed to fall rather 
heavily,” said I. 

At this Job immediately turned his 
back upon me; from which, and sundry 
winks and nods from the others, it 
seemed that my remark had been ill- 
judged. And after we had sat silent 
for maybe another five minutes, the An- 
ci@ht appeared to. notice Job’s presence 
for the first time. 

“Why, you bean’t workin’ ’s arternoon 
then, Job?” he inquired solemnly. 

“Ah! I’m done wi’ smithin’—least- 
ways, for Black Jarge.” 

“And him wi’ all that raft o’ work 
in Job? Pretty fix ’e ‘Il in wi’ no one 
to strike for ’im!” said Simon. 

“Sarves un right tu!” retorted Job, 
furtively rubbing his left knee. 

“But what ’ll ’e do wi’out a ’elper?” 
persisted Simon. 

“Lord knows!” returned the Ancient; 
“unless Job thinks better of it.’“ 

“Not me,” said that individual, feeling 
his right elbow with tender solicitude. 
“I ’m done wi’ Black Jarge, I am. I 
never swing a sledge for Black Jarge 
again—danged if I du!” 

“And ’im to mend th’ owd church 
screen up to Cranbrook Church,” 
sighed the Ancient; “a wunnerful 
screen, a wunnerful screen! older nor 
me—ah! a sight older—hunneds and 
hunneds o’ years older—they would n’t 
let nobody touch it but Black Jarge.” 

“°F be the best smith in the South 
Country!” nodded Simon. 

“Ay, an’ a bad man to work for as 
ever was!” growled Job. 

“°T would ha’ been a fine thing for 
a Siss’n’urst man to ha’ mended t’ owd 
screen!” said the Ancient. 

“°T would that!” nodded Simon, “a 
shame it is as it should go to others.” 


EREUPON, having finished my ale, | 
I rose. 

“Be you ’m a-goin’, young maister?” 
inquired the Ancient. 

“Why, that depends,” said I. “I un- 
derstand that this man, Black George, 
needs a helper, so I have decided to offer 
my services,” 

“You!” exclaimed Job, staring in 
amazement, as did also the other two. 

“Why not?” I rejoined. “Black 
George needs a helper, and I need 
money.” 

“My chap,” said Job warningly, 
“don’t ye do it. You be a tidy, sizable 
chap, but Black Jarge ud mak’ no 
more o’ you than I should of a babby.” 

“Better not,” said Simon. 

“On the contrary,” I returned, “bet- 
ter run a little bodily risk and satisfy 
one’s hunger, rather than lie safe but 
famishing beneath some hedge or rick— 
what do you think, Ancient?” 

The old man leaned forward and 
peered up at me sharply beneath his 
hanging brows. 





“Well?” said I. 

“You ’m right!” he nodded, “and a 
man wi’ eyes the like o’ yourn bean’t | 
one as ’t is easy to turn aside, even 
though it do be Black Jarge as tries.” 

“Then,” said Job, as I took up my 

(Continued on page 385) °* | 
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1800 


Every home-maker welcomes a new 
apron! Made of gingham, gay chints 
or unbleached mualin, ribbon trimmed, 
No. 1800 is very attractive and so 
easily made! An hour or less serves to cut 
it, hem it, bind it and sew the pocket on 
Neo. 1800 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, A4, 46, and 48 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 34, yards of 32 or 
36-inch material. Pattern 12c. 
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and No. 
being a pretty 
useful features 
gau bind- 
embroidery 


Play rompers are 
the busy mother 
1890. besides 
little style, has 
to recommend it i 
ing and a touch of 


makes tt a Christmas gift ac- 
ceptable both to mother and 
the young hopeful 

No. 1890 com sizes 1, 


2, and 4 years For the 4- 
wards of 3t-inch 
required. Price 
No. 674. 


year size, 1% 
material is 
12e. Embroidery 
12c extra. 
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HE hand-made present is al- 


ways the most welcome and 
appropriate Christmas remem- 
brance, for the very idea of 


Christmas is the personal thought. 
No design on this page is hard 
to make; many are simple even 
for beginners. Our patterns are 
inexpensive, save material, show 
the newest styles and are guaran- 
teed to fit. 





al 
No. 1372 is an adorable creeping 
apron for the child 6 months, 1 year or 


18 months The one year size takes 1 
yard, with 3% yards binding. Pattern 
12c. 






~ 
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Make Your Christmas Gifts 


Patterns For Plain Sewing and Gay Embroidery Too 


Bobby and Jane won't start 
giving reasons why they 
shouldn't go to bed on Christ- 
mas eve if the new embroiderfd 
nightic is produced at the right 
moment.  Flannelette makes a 
warm little set of No. 1910. 
for either girl or boy. 


No. 1910 comes in sizes 2. 
1, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years and for 
the 8-year size, 2% yards 36- 
inch material is required. 


Price 12¢. Embroidery 672 


is 12c extra. 


























overblouse was 
No. 1932 shows the 
prettiest style, with long sleeves or 
short, and with the new slit-effeot in 
the long-sleeved model. The diagram 
shows how easy it is to make. Plain 
or printed silk crépe, broché silk or a 
plain or figured cotton will give good 
service. 


No. 1932 cuts in sizes 16 years, 


The popularity of the 


never greater. 





Embroidery 
Patterns 


ACH one of our em- 

broidery patterns 
may be used over and 
over again. Full direc- 
tions and both white and 
blue wer are furnished 
with cach pattern so that 
designs can be used on 
any material 


No. 660 includes 
one 4-inch border, one 
two-inch border of 
Egyptian design and 
cight separate motifs to 
use on dresses, house- 
hold linens or bags as 
shown in illustration 


No. 658 furnishes 
an entire alphabet, in 
eluding Me in Chinese 
lettering and in addi- 
tion three motife for 
towels, scarfs and other 
heuschold linens, and 
Jour designs to be used 
on children’s clothes 


50 includes 


o 6 
dainty butterfly sprays, 


one of which is illus- 
trated applied to a 
nightgown In addition 
there are 2 rabbit motifs 
3 inches wide and 2% 
inches high and 2 other 
motifs 2 hes wide 
and 4% hes high and 
a two-inch borde, 


These designs can be 


used on children’s 
clothes, houschold lin- 
ens, dresscs, lingeric, 


bags, etc 


No. 662—The spray 


shown applied to this 
dainty undercarment is 
included in embroidery 


pattern, No, 662 and 
in addition there are 
twenty-one other designs 
for lingerie, heusehold 
linens, ete, 


No. 674 includes a 
variety of motifs for ap- 
plique and embroidery 
Designs measure from 
% inch high to 4 inches 
high. 


No. 667. Five floral 


sprays and attractive 
motifs for applique or 
embroidery that are 


suitable for trimming 
dresses, hats, bags, chil- 
dren’s clothes, house- 
held linens, etc. are in- 
cluded in this pattern, 
Ag shown, the design 
wes applied to a bureau 
scarf. 














36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards of 
40-inch material, 3 yards binding. 
Price 12c. 
Embroidery 
Patterns 


No. 673. Two lat- 
tice borders, one 3% 
inches wide, the other 
2% inches wide, a % 
inch border for blanket 
stitching and four sep- 
arate motifs of corre- 
sponding design are in- 
cluded in this pattern. 
One of the borders is 
shown applied te a table 
scarf; the designs might 
also be used on house- 
hold linens, dresses, 
hats, neck scarfs, bags, 
etc. 


No. 674. A few 
more of the designs that 
are included in this pat- 
tern which has been 
previously described are 

* shown applied to doilies. 
No. 674 is also shown 
applied to handkerchiefs. 


No. 657 includes one 
large rose motif 8% 
inches long, two match- 
ing motifs for corner 
trimmings, a border 2% 
inches wide, a half-inch 
border for blanket 
stitching and eleven 
small designs, suitable 
for dresses, children’s 
clothes, household lin- 
ens, bags, hats and 
scarfs as shown in il- 
lustration. 


. 


No. 1811 One- 
Piece Blouse, that cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, and 


42 inches bust measure 
and requires for the 36- 
inch size, 1% yards of 


36-inch material As 
shown embroidery de- 
sign Neo. 666 adds 
considerably to its at- 
tractiveness. 

No. 1429. Chil- 


dren’s apron. Any child 
would be delighted with 
an apron like this. In 
sizes 8, 12, 16 years. 
Embroidery pattern No. 
653 supplics the dec- 
orative note. Many other 
designs besides the duck 
and appliqué pockets 
are included in this em- 
broidery pattern. 


To Order: Write 
name, address, pattern 
numbers and sizes very 
clearly; enclose correct 
amount in stamps or 
coin (wrap coin care- 
fully) and send to Pat- 
tern Department Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 
Fourt Avenue, New 
York City. 
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HAPPY HEN WORM REMEDY 


and now she is just as fing as ever. When your 
birds develop leg-weakness. go light, or have pale 
faces and combs send at once for this wonderful 
life saver, recommended by leading poultrymen 
overywpare: $1.10 postpaid; large flock sizes $2.50 
and $5.00 postpaid. We guarantee it to give satis- 
| a TY or money back. Interested dealers write 
‘or prices. 


Happy Hen Remedy 
Reom 110 36 So. Market St. Boston, Mass. 


Co. os Disease 














14 KT. WHITE 


rt to S77 \\ 





LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them into 
robes, coats, mittens and ladies’ 
furs, at reasonable prices. Send 
us your hides and furs which you 
want remodgd and made into 
latest styles. 


Robes and Coats at Whole- 
sale prices. Free Samples. 


Reference: Citizens’ State Bank, 
Milford, Indiana. Write to the 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co. 


237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 


183 Acres with Horses 
15 Cows, Tools, Etc.; Price $5500 


A money-maker from start; good roads, schools, stores, 
churches; city markets; heavy cropping tillage, 20-cow 
pasture; 100 apple trees, pears, plums, grapes; 2-story 
14-room house, 60-ft. barn, stable, garage, poultry house. 





Owner unable operate, $5,500 gets it; horses, 15 cows, « 
heifers, poultry, furniture, implements, tools incl uded’ if 
 —— now. Part cash. Details, page. 45 Illus. Catalog 

Bargains — many states Copy free. M 


sTRO UT FAR 


AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., New York City. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 one, baa 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ause -— pl It_tells how I 


cured — Hy & stamme: = &- B. N. Bogue, 
5116 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ill. St., y*¥i ndiunapolis. 


PREVENT ROUP 


Our Bacterin treatment is guaranteed to prevent 
Roup, Canker or Chicken Pox, and is highly suc- 
cessful as a treatment for these diseases. Write fora 
free circular. Certain territories still open for agents. 


THE COLUMBUS VACCINE CO., 251 W. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Our agents mae bis Copenh 5 pm ¢ one toilet articles. 


HO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING Oo. °2729 Dedier St, St.Louis, Me. | 








The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 383) 


staff, “if your back ’s broke, my chap— 
why, don’t go for to blame me, that’s 
a ” 


“I ’m thinkin’ Black Jarge would find 
this chap a bit different to Job,” re- 
marked the Ancient. “What do ’ee 
think, Simon?” 

“Looks as if ’e might take a good 
blow, ah! and give one, for that mat- 
ter,” returned the Innkeeper, studying 
me. “He be pretty wide in the shoul- 
ders, and full in the chest, and, by the 
look of him, quick on ’is pins.” 

“You've been a fightin’ man, Simon, 
and you ought to know—but he ‘ve got 
summat better still.” 

“And what might that be, Gaffer?” 
inquired the Innkeeper. 

“A good, straight, bright eye, Simon, 
wi’ a look in it as says, ‘I will!’” 

“Ah! but what o’ Jarge?” cried Job. 
“Black Jarge don’t mind a man’s eyes, 
*cept to black frequent.” 

“Job,” said the Ancient, tapping his 
snuff-box, “theer ’s some things as is 
better nor gert, big muscles, and gert, 
strong fists—if you was n’t a danged 
fule you ’d know what I mean. Young 
man,” he went on, turning to me, “you 
puts me in mind o’ what I were at your 
age—but don’t go for to be too cock- 
sure for all that. Black Jarge are n’t 
to be sneezed at.” 

“And, if you must ’it un,” added the 
Innkeeper, “why, go for the chin— 
theer are n’t a better place to ’it a 
man than on the chin, if so be you can 
thump it right.” 

“Thank you!” said I; “should it come 
to fighting, which Heaven torfend, | 
shall certainly remember your advice.” 
Saying which, I turned away, and 
crossed the road to the open door of the 
smithy, very conscious of the three 
pairs of eyes that watched me as I 
went. | 


PON the threshold of the forge I 

paused, and there, sure enough, was 
the smith. Indeed a fine, big fellow he 
was, with great shoulders, and a 
mighty chest, and arms whose bulging 
muscles showed to advantage in the red 
glow of the fire. In his left hand he 
grasped a pair of tongs, wherein was 
set a glowing iron scroll, upon which 
he beat with the hammer in his right. 
I stood watching until, having beaten 
out the glow from the iron, he plunged 
the scroll back into the fire, and fell to 
blowing with the bellows. But now, as 
I looked more closely at him, I almost 
doubted if this could be Black George, 
after all, for this man’s hair was of a 
bright gold, and curled in tight rings 
upon his brow, while, instead of the 
black, scowling visage I had expected, 
I beheld a ruddy, open, well-featured 
face out of which looked a pair of eyes 
of a blue you may sometimes see in a 
summer sky at evening. It was with 
something of doubt in my mind, never- 
theless, that I presently stepped into the 
smithy and accosted him. 

“Are you Black George?” I inquired. 
At the sound of my voice, he let go the 
handle of the bellows, and turned; as I 
watched, I saw his brows draw sudden- 
ly together, while the golden hairs of 
his beard seemed to curl upward. 

“Suppose I be?” 

“Then I wish to speak with you.” 

“Be that what you ’m come for?” 

“Yes.” 

“That * sa pity.” 

“Why 

« "Cause you il ’ave a good way to 
go back again.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, for one thing, I means as I 
don’t like your looks, my chap.” 

“And why don’t you like my looks? 

“Lord!” exclaimed the smith, “’ow 
should I know—but I don’t—of that i 
’m sartin sure.” 

“Which reminds me,” said I, “of a 
certain unpopular gentleman of the 
name of Fell, or Pell or Snell.” 

“Eh?” said the smith, staring. 

“There is a verse, I remember, which 
runs, I think, in this wise: 


9” 


‘I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, or Pell, or 
Snell, 


For reasons which I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, or Pell, or 
Snell.’ 


“So you ’m a poet, eh?” 

“No,” said I, shaking my head. 

“Then I ’m sorry for it; a man don’t 
meet wi’ poets every day,” saying which, 


he drew the scroll from the fire, and 
laid it, gowns. upon the anvil. “You 
was wishful to speak wi’ me, I think?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Ah!” nodded the smith, ‘to be 
sure,” and, forthwith, began to sing 
most lustily marking the time very 
cleverly with his ponderous hand-ham- 
mer. 

“Tf,” I began, a little put out at this, 
“if you will listen to what I have to 
say—” But he only hammered away 
harder than ever, and roared his song 
the louder; and, though it sounded ill 
enough at the time, it was a song I came 
to know well later, the words of which 
are these: 

Strike! ding! ding! 
Strike! ding! ding! 
The iron glows, 

And loveth good blows 


As fire doth bellows 
Strike! ding! ding! 


Now seeing he was determined to give 
me no chance to speak, I presently 
seated myself close by, and fell to sing- 
ing likewise. Oddly enough, the only 
thing I could recall, on the moment, 
was the Tinker’s song, and that but 
very imperfectly; yet it served my pur- 
pose well enough. Thus we fell to it 
with a will, the different notes clash- 
ing, and filling the air with a most 
vile discord. 

The louder he roared, the louder 
roared I, until the place fairly rang 
with the din, in so much that, chanc- 
ing to look through the open doorway, 
I saw the Ancient, with Simon, Job, 
and several others, on the opposite side 
of the way, staring open-mouthed, as 
well they might. But still the smith 
and I continued to howl at each other 
with unabated vigor until he stopped, 
all at once, and threw down his ham- 
mer with a clang. 

“Dang me if I like that voice o’ 
yourn!” he exclaimed 

“Why, to be sure, I don’t, sing very 
often,” I answered. 

“Which, I mean to say, is a very 
good thing; ah! a very good thing!” 

“Then,” said I, “suppose you fisten 
to what I have to say?” 

“Not by no manner o’ means.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 

“Why,” said the smith, rising and 
stretching himself, “since you ax me, 
I ’m a-goin’ to pitch you out o’ yon 
door.” 

“You may try, of course,” said I, 
measuring the distance between us with 
my eye, “but if you do, I shall certainly 
fetch you a knock with this staff of 
mine which I think you will remem- 
ber for many a day.” 


O saying, I rose and stepped out 
into the middle of the floor. Black 
George eyed me slowly up from the 
soles of my boots to the crown of my 


‘hat and down again and, seating him- 


self on the anvil, folded his arms. All 
at once a merry twinkle leapt into the 
blue depths of his eyes, and I saw the 
swift gleam of a smile. 

“What do ’ee want—man?” said he. 

Now hereupon, with a sudden gesture, 
I pitched my staff out through the open 
doorway into the road, and folded my 
arms across my chest, even as he. 

“Why did ’ee do that?” he inquired, 
staring. 

“Because I don’t think I shall need it, 
after all.” 

“But suppose I was to come for ’ee 
now?” 

“But you won’t.” 

“You be a strange sort o’ chap!” said 
he, shaking his head. 

“So they tell me.” 

“And what does the likes o’ you want 
wi’ the likes o’ me?” 

“Work!” 

“Know anythin’ about smithin’?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then why come ’ere?” 

“To learn.” 

“More fool you!” said the smith. 

“Why?” 

“Because smithin’ is ’ard work, and 
dirty work, and work as is badly paid 
nowadays.” 

“Then why are you a smith?” 

“My feyther was a smith afore me.” 

“And is that your only reason?” 

“My only reason.” 

“Then you are the greater fool.” 


Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 


scribed by physicians over twenty-two 

years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains peonee directions, Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





A Health Zelela! 
Frail Children 


SCOTTS 


Ha SCOTS, 


It is the food-tonic well 

adapted to help over- 

come imperfect nutrition. 
Try SCOTT'S! 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 





23-54 


























ATT 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com 
prises a 4, 44 or 5 foot irop enameled roll rom 


a 
“Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fat- 
back lavatory, and « syphon action, wash- 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
Send f oak post binge seat; all china index faucets, 
e' or nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 © Sttings. J. M1. SEIDENBERG 0Q;.Ine. 


264 W. 34 6t. Bet. 7th and 8th Aves. 





Qy’ Dice stisas 


BREAKS THAT COLD 


Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine will 
break your cold in one day. Taken 
promptly it prevents colds, la grippe 
and pneumonia. Demand red box 
bearing Mr. Hill’s portrait. All 


gills Price30c. | 


CASCARA 5p QUININE 


ae FURS 
It’s Easy This Way 

Furs to order at half the cost, from 
of farm animals or pelts from your 

—_—" Stylish ts warm and 

beautiful Robes, ete. 

Free book tells how to skin and care for 

pelts—al] about sizes, styles and prices. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRSSOINS ¢ 2. 
523 West Avenue nu. ¥. 

















ER’S 
BALSAM 





“Supposin’,” said Black caro 


(Continued on page 387) 


HAIR 
Removes ee ae Hair Falling 
Color and 


> 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
5100 at druggists 


Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN APPLE 
MARKET 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


NSTEAD of getting better as the end 

of the packing season approaches, 
the apple market shows no improve- 
ment except for small local sales. The 
New York market has been heavily sup- 
plied with western-boxed apples at low 
prices and prices on barreled apples 
were generally lower last week than a 
month previous. Some people in the 
trade, who follow the apple market 
closely, seem to think the prospect for 
a stronger market is not very encourag- 
ing because of the heavy storage hold- 
ings. The general feeling among deal- 
ers, however, is that December will see 
better prices on the varieties most in 
demand for the holidays. 

The Federal report of cold storage of 
apples in the U. S. Nov. 1, 1923, shows 
4,121,000 bbls. compared with 4,133,- 
000 bbls. Nov. 1, 1922, and a five-year 
average of 3,099,000 bbls. The number 
of boxes was 5,358,000 compared with 
1,164,000 on Nov. 1 1922 and a five 
year average of 3,853,000 boxes. This 
means, of course, that either consump 
tion will have to be considerably heavier 
or prices continue much lower than last 
year The weather so far has not been 
favorable to increased consumption 

Carlot shipments of boxed apples to- 
taled 37,573 cars up to Nov. 17 com 
pared with 23,350 cars last year to 
date. Of barreled apples shipments 
there were 45,811 cars to that date 
compared with 48,376 last year. Ex- 
ports of both barreled and boxed apples 
fell off last week. The export ship 
ments of barreled apples were about 
half the previous wee The English 
markets have continued in a demoral- 
ized condition with very low prices 

New York State and Virginia Ben 
Davis sold at New York last week at 
$2 to 3 per bbl Baldwins, $2 to 4; for 
average A Grade, 2% inch, $4.25 to 5 
MeIntosh, fancy, large, out of storage 
from State dnd Hudson River sections, 
$7 to & per bbl. Northern Spy State 
and River, $2.25 to 5. 

CABBAGE MARKET FIRMER 

Cold weather, storing and a better 
demand sent the price on medium 
Danish cabbage up from $13 per ton 
loading point to $17. Shippers were 
not confirming except at top price 


POTATO MARKET DRAGS 
Potatoes last week in the New York 
Market met a slow demand partly due 
to the mild weather. Long Islands 
were confirmed in carlots at $3 per 150 
pound sack loading point; $1.10 to 1.20 
per bushel in bulk 





Color Your Butter 


That 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half teasp 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. *‘ Dandelion Butter Color’’ is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 vears 
bv all large creameries. Doesn't color but 
termilk. Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 
censt only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
W ells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


in colors explains 
how you os save 


Truck ad 
wood wheels to at 


Free 


wore. on Farm 
also steel or 







-— Ty nning 
ow 


Elects WhelCe. 
2 Elm St., Quiney, 





Desk 1054-L Magee Ridg.. Piiteburch, Pa. 


FoR SALE Improved Husker & Shredder 


in excellent chage and ready to operate Used verr 
little and is a clean Husker and does ite work well 
Will sell cheap. Apply to 

HENRY W. SATTERTHWAITE - Woodbourne, Pa 











Chewing, 


Natural Leaf Tobacco i#'s2'st’ =" 


20 Ibs. $2.50; 20 Ibs. $4.50, 


pie $3.0; 2 lbs ee 
$1.2 


panuane Unseen, BAYFIELD, KY. 








Maines sold for $2.75 to 2.85 in 150- 
pound sacks; $1.65 to 1.75 cwt in bulk 
delivered New York City. 

States moved in carlots for $2.40 to 
2.50 in 150-pound sacks and $1.50 to 
1.60 cwt. in bulk. 

In New York City at times dealers 
had difficulty in getting 10 cents a sack 
more than cost. 


DAIRY MARKET UNCERTAIN 

The past week marked an important 
change in the markets on butter, eggs 
and cheese. Butter suffered a _ pro- 
nounced decline after the high prices 
of the previous week, while eggs and 
cheese developed an uncertainty that 
seemed to point in the same direction. 
In no case did buyers show the con- 
fidence of the previous week, and the 


the market was inactive. Live lambs 
declined but met a stiffer market at 
the close because of very light receipts. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


The following were cash grain quota- 
tions on November 23: 
Wheat — No. 2 red, $1.22% 
$1.034,; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.0344. Oats—No. 2 
51 to 5144; ordinary 
to 55 ‘*e. ye — 77 '4e 


New YORK: 
Corn—No. 2 yellow, 
$1.00; No. 2 white, 
white, 53c: No. 3 white 
white clipped, 54% 
Barley—75 to 79c 

CHICAGO Corn—No. 2 yellow, 90 to 98c; 
No. 3 white, 78% to 81c; No. 3 yellow, 82% 
to 83'46c Oats—No. 2 white, 4314 to 44%4c; 
No. 3 white, 43% to 44c. Rye—71 to 71%ce. 
Barley—5S8 to 


HONEY MARKET IRREGULAR 


Demand for New York State and 
eastern honey has been active, but 














movement of goods was of a hand-to- prices irregular. Carlots of white 
™ - > 
| 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
| 
rhe following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on November 23: 
| 
| s, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras $4 to 56 
} Other hennery whites, extras ‘ 84 to RH aawa 
i} Extra firsts oe ‘ 73 to 75 7ilto75 63 
1 Firsts 67 to 72 57 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 67 to 73 
| Lower grades ‘ 50 to 85 
| Hennery browns, extras . 69 to T2 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 60 to 68 60 to 62 
i] Pullets No. 1 e. » She eece $5 to 60 
] Butter (cents per pound) 
1] Creamery (salted) high score 2'2 fo 53 57 to 58 ss 
1] Extra (92 score) e° ve 9) tO 96 54 
1} State dairy (salted), finest. 1 to 14» 3 to 54 . 
| Good to prime i7 'y to 50 45 to5l 
|| Hay and Straw, manner Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
i] rimothy No. 2 $27 to 28 $17 to 18 $26.50 to 27.50 
Timothy No 2h to 26 24 to 25 
| Timothy Sample 1) to on = ” 
Fancy light clover mixed Oto 31 = toes 
Alfalfa econd cutting zt ; ° 
Oat etraw No. 1 15 to 16 Is tol? 
i| Live Poultry, Bupress Lots (cents per lb.) 
Fowl 1 fancy, heavy ~ , ~ a «to 
Fowis, leghorns and poor 1s 16 to 17 15 to 18 
hicker ee d fancy 1 stoe 24 
hick wae hee 2 16 to 1s 2 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
alves, good to medium l rte 
} ommon to good to4 
| lambs. medium to good 11 tol 
‘ ommon to good ewe to tt, 
aig te | 
i 
| 
mouth character as if the buyers were clover sold it ' to 1042 cents per 
waiting for deve lonme nts pound; light amber S to 10 cents. 
Rutter fell off from 2% to 3 cents Ton lots, white clover 942 to 12 cents; 
per pound This was partly due to amber 9 cents. Single cans, white, 13 
heavy arrivals of foreign butter just as to 15 cents; amber 10 cents. 


howed in the market Re- 
ports from making sections 
showing a slight increase in the make 
indicated that the lowest period of 
production has been reached with the 
promise of increases hereafter High 
»rices likewise had some effect in cur- 
tailing consumption and reacting on 
the market. 


weakness 
butte 


The cheese market was very quiet 
with buyers showing little’ interest. 
Prices did not vary much from the 


week Federal reports in- 
normal reduction of storage 


previous 
licated a 


stocks 


HAY MARKET DULL 
Heavier receipts of hay resulted in 
a dull market and lower prices which 
ranged from $1 to $2 lower than for 


November 22 


2 


the previous week. On 
No. 2 barely reached $27 and No. 3 
$25. In spite of lower prices, hay 
continued to move in large quantities. 


TURKEY SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Turkeys began to arrive in large 
numbers on November 22 and 23, when 


six carloads were reported. They met 
a rather easy market at 40 cents on 
freight and 40 to 45 cents on express 
shipments. The demand was chiefly 
for hens, which if small commanded 
premium. 

Other live poultry in spite of very 
heavy receipts held firm. Freight ar- 
rivals for the past week amounted to 
285 carloads. 


CALVES AND LAMBS 


The market on live calves met a 
sharp decline under heavy receipts. 
Toward the end of the week prices im- 
proved somewhat under a better de- 
mand, choice nearby veal selling at $13 
per ewt. On country-dressed calves 





New York City quotations for white 
clover wholesale 12 to 12% cents; 
buckwheat 10 to 10% cents per pound. 


srepmamiaente A SLOPPY PISTON 


there iny way to tighten a sloppy pistor 
without reboring I An e seen innerings ad- 
vertised and wonder they proved satis- 
actory IH New York 


I do not know of any good way to 
correct a sloppy piston without rebor- 
ing. The use of innerings will not 
correct the condition. Until you are 
able to put up your engine for over- 
hauling, you may find temporary relief 
from your troubles by using a heavy 
oil.—F. G. B. 


The Year's Work 





(Continued from page 375) 
idgm State Department ot Farms 
and Markets, necessary t an extension of this 
service to other shipping points and to other 
‘oducts where there now is an active demand 


r this service 
FOR REFORE&STATION 
RESOLVED, that the New York State Farm 

Bureau Federation appoint’ a committee that 

will represent the Federation, the Conserva- 

tion Commission, the State College of Agricul- 
ture and other interested agencies that will 
make a study of practical ways of using un- 
profitable land for reforestation for the pur- 
pose of recomnrending constructive legislation 


TO DEEPEN HUDSON 

WHEREAS, Col. Slattery, the United States 
Army District Engineer, is now consjdering 
the presentation to the Board of Army Engineers 
the estimate of deepening the Hudson River to 
27 feet from city of Hudson to Federal dam at 
Troy and has requested information as regards 
the value to the State and Government of this 
improvement, and 

WHE! tEAS, it would be of great benefit not 
only to the business of the State and Nation 
but to agriculture throughout the _ entire 
country, 

Be It Resolved, that the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation assembled in annual 


session at Syracuse go on record in favor of 
this project and recommend favorable action 
by United States Board of Army Engineers. 


BETTER RATES FOR SMALL SHIPPER 


WHEREAS, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recently made a ruling on rates 
on livestock in mixed car lots, whereby the 
shipper is forced to pay freight on the entire 
car at a rate based on the stock in that car 
that carries the highest rates. This is very 
unjust to New York farmers and small ship- 
pers, as there is seldom enough of one kind of 
stock in a community ready to ship at one 
time to make a straight car. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that this New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation go on rec- 
ord as opposed to this rate ruling, and instruct 
their Traffic Department to take immediate 
steps to secure relief. 





Opening the Door to Many 
Markets 


(Continued from page 378) 


occupied at all times, and the resulting 
economies in overhead management, as 
well as the hundred and one other ad- 
vantages of large scale operation, are 
vital economies in reducing marketing 
costs. 

The method of financing is simple. 
Running expenses for the distribution 
and sale of members’ products are paid 
out of retains made from the selling 
price of each car. Continuous financ- 
ing is secured by the establishment of a 
working fund, which is built up from a 
nominal flat “retain” on each car that 
passes through the Federated service. 
This latter phase of the financing is 
called the revolving fun In the course 
of a few years it will return to mem- 
bers all of the money which they have 
advanced as a loan to the organization. 

In a word, the executive and sales 
direction of the Federated Growers pro- 
vides to members a national sales ser- 
vice, the only one of its kind in the 
United States for the sale of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. In addition, the 
Federated maintains a Department of 
Field Organization for specific service 
to embryo associations or prospective 
members, and a Department of Infor- 
mation which is maintained for the use 
ofsmember associations and for general 
informational contact with the public. 
There are also well organized traftic 
and claim departments which take care 
of the transportation and claim troubles 
of Federated members at cost. 

That the move is successful is indi- 
cated by the current season’s sale of 
cooperatively marketed products to an 
extent of 40,000 cars. 

The problem before this great na- 
tional organization, now representing 
25,000 organized growers, has advanced 
to one of extension and selection, and 
further organization in producing dis 
tricts for more carefully standardized 
and graded products. 








“RAY 
INCUBATOR PRICES 
IMPROVED ACAIN! 


Greatest Incubator Improvement. 
Steady even heat and moisture 
with new patented combination 
walls. 1924 X-Ray Book Free. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1237 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Ia. 














yLANS F FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 
PaSRGi Te aL Be, tomas ina 
UL Pi 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


Ovrn FEED DepartMent By-Propvets are Cone 

Meal, Cocoanut Meal, Flour, Ground Macaroni, Barle) 

Corn, Wheet, Sugar Wafers. Crackers, etc,, etc 
WHITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 

FLOTO COCOANUT CO., P. 0. Box 21, Station W, retanpnonenchaetty 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO, fx Five = chewing, $1.75 

oo twenty, ©. 
Smoking five pounds, $1 2 ‘ab, twenty, $3.50. Pipe 
and Recipe free. Send no money. Pay when received 


HENTUCKY TOBACCO CO. PADUCAH, KY. 











Bes many $$ have you lost by shipping to those 
h quoters who grade yourebipme ents down below 
=~ * We use all kinds of Furs and pay highest 
~ possible prices on a fair and square assortment 
fe | Writetoday O. FERRIS & CO., CHATHAM, N, Y. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO {Se"wrs. s. 8c '9 
Ibs. £ 25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe free. 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, PADUCAH. KY. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


DO YOU WANT 


te add some new HOLSTEIN bieod to your registered 
herd. or de you want to introduce some inte a good 





The Veterans’ Mountain Camp offers you this chance. 
We have on hand eight young bulls, from one to seven 
months of age, carrying the best blood of the Segis 
Burke and Vale strains. All direct sons of De Kol Webb 
Pontiac. Sold with or without papers. 
No —— offers ge #4 this stock must be 
disposed of once. Write 
VETERANS™ * MOUNTAIN CAMP. “HORSESHOE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


~ OWL-INTEREST JERSEYS 
At Shugah Valley Farm 


Two choice young Bulls sired by Temissa’s Ow! Interest, 
whose three nearest dams hold an average RM record of 
706 ibs. fat. Their dams R M daughters of the great bull 
Owls Oxford Interest, with good records. Prices low. 
Herd U. 8. aceredited, and bred for 25 years from best 


strains in country. 
RUSH CHELLIS & SON, Props., CLAREMONT, N. H. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HOLSTEINS Rutco Ane lot ay ~~ 
registered heifers soon due 2 — Lat 
ready to breed. 4 high record service bulls. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HIGH GRADE, TUBERCULIN TESTED GUERNSEY COWS; 
FRESH AND SPRINGERS. 


Sold subject sixty day retest guarantee. 
DR. J.WM. FINK, Veterinarian, © NEWBURGH;N. Y. 


am 


























SWINE BREEDERS 


“PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 4 
each, and 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50. have 20 Pure 
Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
each, Boars $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
your approval D. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


HAMPSHIRES PIGS, all ages, not akin te boars. 
and boars outof py Andee breeding. 
Some nice Gilts and Sows and Gilts. Reg- 
istered Free. Special P) hy 


ROY J: FREET, R.F.D.4, A.A., Shippensburg, Pa. 
PURE BRED CHESTER WHITES 


FOR SALE—Service Boars; well grown, typy individ- 
uals. Also fall pigs “of either sex. 


CARLTON RUSSELL, Crown Point, Essex Co., N.Y. 


‘PEDIGREED BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES — 











= young bred sows, $25 to $50; 35 service boars, $25 
0 $35; 75 good fall pigs, priced low, out of my Big 
Grand Champion Wildwood Prince boar and big sows. 


Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSHEY, + PA. 
World's Gran ad Ch 
Big Type Chester Whites ors, Gren. Champicn 
Prepaid. Geko. F. po R. 3, NEWVILLE, PA. 
? f A 
QUALITY O. I. C’s. 4.207 Anes, ci 


PRENTICE W. HIBBARD, NEW ALBANY, PA. 


REGISTERED 0. LC AND caESTER warrs Pras. 


Eg. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand ant foot breeding. —— 

















FOR. SALE LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
2 months old. Price $6.00. $10.00 a pair. 
Papers for registration furnished. KBANTZ & SONS, Dover, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 








deta Geund View Poultry Farm Ber u, a 


HICK 


Well-hatched, a pood.ts 7 ied 

ks, Leghorns. 
ea! ete. nn Py arrival gee 
teed within 1200 miles. FREE BOOK 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 
WER ae ae oe 





SS 





Puilets $1.25 Pallets $1.25 eae 
~ toned Alrdale Pups $25." 





HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 
White 


FOUR BARRON BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN S. Leghorns 


Exclusively. Ting boolhe © eqehoreis this month. 


YEARLING HENS, $1.50 each 
FREK'S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


ipa Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Chickens, also 
LARGE ILLUS. CATALOG FREE 

Dogs cowm SOUDER - - SELLERSVILLE, PA. 

LARGE fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 


Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
eze, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 











The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 385) 


stroking his golden beard reflectively 
“supposin’ I was to get up and bre 
your neck for that.” 

“Then you would, at least, save me 
from the folly of becoming a smith.” 

“My chap,” he growled, holding up a 
warning hand, “go easy now, go easy; 
don’t get me took again.” 

“Not if I can help it,” I returned, 

“T be a quiet soul till I gets took— 
a very quiet soul—lambs bean’t quieter, 
but I won’t answer for that neck 0’ 
yourn if I do get took—so look out!” 

“I understand you have an im- 
portant piece of work on hand,” said 
I, changing the subject. 

“Th’ owd chureh screen, yes.” 

“And are in need of a helper?” 

“Ah! to be sure—but you are n’t 
got the look o’ a workin’ cove. I never 
see a workin’ cove wi’ ’ands the like o’ 
yourn, so white as a woman ’s they be.” 

“I have worked hard enough in my 
time, nevertheless,” said I. 

“What might you ’ave done, now?” 

“T have translated Petronius Arbiter, 
also Quintilian, with a literal render- 
ing into the English of the Memoires 
of the Sieur dé Brantéme.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the smith, “that 
sounds a lot! anything more?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “I won the High 
Jump, and Throwing the Hammer.” 

“Throwin’ th’ ’ammer!” repeated 
Black George musingly; “was it any- 
thing like that theer?” And he pointed 
to a sledge near by. 

“Something,” I answered. 

“And you want work?” * 

ay do.” 

“Tell ’ee what, my fellow, if you can 
throw that theer ’ammer further nor 
me, then I ’ll say, ‘Done,’ and yow can 
name your own wages, but if I beat 
you, then you must stand up to me for 
ten minutes, and I ’ll give ’ee a good 
trouncin’ to ease my mind—what d’ 
ye say?” 

After a momentary hesitation, I 
nodded my head. 

*“Done!” said I. 

“More fool you!” grinned the smith, 
strode out into the road. é 


EFORE “The Bull” a small crowd 

had gathered, all newly come from 
field or farmyard, having doubtless been 
drawn thither by the outcry of Black 
George and myself. Now I noticed 
that while they listened to the Ancient, 
who was holding forth, snuff-box in 
hand, yet every eye was turned to- 
wards the smithy. At our appearance, 
however, I thought they seemed, one 
and all, vastly surprised. 

“Well, I ‘ll be danged!” exclaimed 
Job. 
“I knowed it! I knowed it!” cried 
the Ancient, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling. 
“Knowed what, Gaffer?” 

Black George, as we came up. 

“Why, I knowed as this young chap 
would come out a-walkin’ ’pon his own 
two legs, and not like Job, a-rollin’ 
and a wallerin’ in the dust o’ th’ road 


inquired 


“Why, y’ see, Gaffer,” 
smith, almost apologetically it seemed 
to me, “it do come sort o’ nat’ral heave 
the likes o’ Job about a bit—Job ’s 
made for it, I might say, but this chap 
’s different.” 

“So ’e be, Jarge—so ’e be!” nodded 
the Ancient. 

“Though, mark me, Gaffer, I are n’t 
nohow in love wi’ this chap neither— 
’e gabs too much; to suit me, by a long 
sight!” 

“°F do that!” chimed in Job, edging 
nearer; “what I sez is, if ’e do get ’is 
back broke, ’e are n’t got nobody to 
blame but ’isself—so cocksure as ’e be.” 
“Job,” said the Ancient, “hold thee 
tongue.” 

In this conversation I bore no part, 
busying myself in drawing out a wide 
circle in the dust, a proceeding watched 
by the others with much interest, and 
not a few wondering comments. 

“What be goin’ to du wi’ ’ammer, 
” inquired the Ancient. 

“Why,” explained the smith, “this 
chap t inks ’e can throw it further 
nor me.” At this there was a general 
laugh. “If so be ’e can,” pursued 
Black George, “then ’e comes to Work 
for me at ’is own price, but if I beat 
"im, then ’e must stand up to me wi’ 
‘is fists for ten minutes.” 
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and, catching up his sledge-hammer, he | 


began the |. 





Beautiful Betty Louise 
QUEEN *r:" DOLLS 


TWO FEET TALL 
Yours As a Gift For Only 4 Yearly 


Subscriptions, New or Renewal 


Reward No. 60-D-1—Betty 
Louise is just the loveliest 
doll you ever saw. Her 
pretty face is made of a fine 
quality bisque. She is not 
a stuffed doll, but a big live- 
looking beauty that will 
make her the royal favorite 
of every little girl who re- 
ceives her. 


Betty Louise is quite 
modest and dislikes to talk, 
but if she could talk this is 
what she would say about 
herself : 


“IT am about 2 feet high 
and have bright eyes that 
open and close. I have a 
well-made, all jointed com- 
position body, arms and 
legs. If you want me to sit 
down, all you have to do is 
fix me for that position. 








“I have three joints in 
each of my arms, the first 
one being at my_ shoulder, 
the second at my elbow, and 
the third at my wrist. My 
hands, dear little girls, are 
almost, like your own. I 
have four fingers and a 
thumb on each hand, and 
the top of each finger is 
painted to give it the ap- 
pearance of a finger nail. 


“Long, dark brown, silky 
eyelashes are shown above 
my -big brown eyes that 
open and close, and I have 
pretty hand-painted brown 
eyebrows. Because I am al- 
ways smiling, you can see 
three of my pretty white 
teeth—another thing which 
most dolls do not have. 


“Because I love to have 
little girls or their mothers 
fuss around and make 
clothes to suit me, I come 
dressed in only a fine quality 
cambric chemise, and wear 
a pair of pretty white 
canvass slippers with white socks to match. Please make me 
your companion. I promise to make you happy.” 


Our Wonderful Gift Offer 


For only 4 yearly subscriptions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each, we will send you Betty Louise, free, postpaid. 

NOTE: If you wish to make clathes for Betty Louise, we will send you a Doll’s 
Pattern Set, which consists of a one-piece slip-on dress, a cape, a tam-o’- 


shanter hat, envelope chemise and petticoat pattern for only 20 cents 
extra. Ask for Doll’s Pattern Set No. 9821 in size 24 inches. 


The American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Avenue ~ NEW YORK CITY 











(To be continued) 








» THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 


630-632 GENESEE ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J 


22 


<<< 


Peer are@rrns 


cette ane eene 


Has ore $600. ee ) Kattting 
“Ih y eer mpany 118 


shipments of socks and have d 
either te arn 


Earned $472 With Her 
Auto Knitter 


The 

Marvelous 

Auto Knitter 

wae pésteeted Uae 
hime that knits the 
OLDE TYME WOOL 
SOCKS qa 

Mme 60 «titch 


» that applies t 


Find 


’ Mall the 


Double Dollars Earned This Way 


a 
4» Hundred 


“.pare hours re worth ¢ wiee as much. 
Hands » “ag to date under this new plan weal] bere 
$6 


Department 8712 


kly andeast 


Hew plan gives double value checks 
w idea makes Auto Knitting twice, Co — rhe 


Make 


I 
tig i? 


Money 


in Their Own Homes 


One Woman Earned $1150.00 in Eleven Months—in Spare’ 
Time Only —Thousands are Turning Odd Moments Into Dollars 


AVEN’1 


practical 


often wished for 
way of making 
money right in your own home? Of 
course—and you have felt sure that 
there must be some steady home occu- 
pation that would bring you, not just 
~ pin money,” but many extra dollars in 
return your spare hours. There is 
—and it is called “Auto Knitting.”’ 


you 
some 


for 


Let us tell you how you can make your 
wish to earn money in odd moments 
come true — without interfering with 
your household duties or regular daily 
work. But first listen to the remark- 
able story of Mrs. Frank Unger—one 
of the home women who has been most 
successful at Auto Knitting. 


Mrs. Unger’s Own Story 


steadily increasing,” 
Unger. ‘‘My husband's wages 
enough to meet the household 
accounts, to say nothing of clothing. And so 
things ran along for months, with us pinching 
and skimping and trying desperately to break 


even. 


*Our 


writes 


expenses 
Mrs 


hardly 


were 


were 


**l began wondering what I could do to help 
[To go out and work was impossible, because 
had a four-months-old baby to care for 
yne thing for me: I must find 
home work that would pay good 


[here was just 
some sort of 
Ww ages 

*I began looking in the magazines and news- 
papers for some sort of paying home work, 
but no one seemed to haveany work to offer me. 
opened the paper to look 
And on one of the pages 
t my eye: ‘How I Make 
Money Right at Home.’ Of course, I started 
to read, and soon I was real excited It was 
about a 10se husband got a small 
for them to live on, 
She wanted to 
as I did. But 


*Then one day | 
for work as usual 
this headline caug! 


woman wh 

salary—hardly enough 
so expensive. 

money just as badly 
ittle children, so she couldn't dos 

work unless she could find some 

lo at home. It was my situation 


with 
make extra 
he had two 
any paying 
thing to 
exactly 


everything 


went on to tell how at iast 

id home work—making socks 
hand-knitting machine, and 
how the company paid her for 
naking them, and furnished re- 
placement varn for each lot 

of standard socks she sent 
n The name of the 
firm was the Auto 
Knitter Hosiery 
Company, 

and they 

were 


Has Knit 20,000 Pairs 
All the work I have done bas been pleas- 
nt and easy and witha! amazingly simple 
I have now knit 20,022 
pairs of men’s socks 
and women's and child 
ren’s hosiery. The Auto 
Knitter Hosiery Co 
will give you « square 
deal at all times and 
they are prompt in 
sending their checks, 
also replacement 
yart 

Mes. W. E. Sraave 

Pennsylvania | No. 2 


S*artling 
Unger’s earnings» 
amounted to “ 1 
»apen now—full details of this new plan will come by return mail. 


located at Buffalo, N. Y. So I wrote a letter 
to the company, asking for their free informa- 
tion. In just a few days I had a reply telling 
me all about the machine and the details of 
their homework proposition. And then I was 
more enthusiastic than ever and sent for an 
Auto Knitter. 


How I Made Money 


**In a short time my knitter arrived. At first 
I was a little bit afraid, because I didn't 
know anything about machines, but finally, 
with a little patience and the aid of the clearly 
written instruction book, completely mastered 
the operation of the Auto Knitter. 

**Then I started to work in real earnest, put- 
ting in-every minute I could 

spare from my _ housework. 

And all the while checks from 

the Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- 

pany kept coming in for each 

lot of standard socks I sent 

them. I love my work more 

each week. & 


Made Over 7,000 Pairs 


**I have knit over 7,000 pairs 
of men’s socks. Several hun- 
dred pairs were my 
friends. 


‘TI have had my machine 
eleven months, and I have 
made in all $1,150.00 out of 
the socks I have knit with it. 
With this money we have made 
the first payment on our home 
and plan to pay the rest in the 
same way. In ‘addition, I have made my 
original investment for machine and yarn. 


‘‘And now we are realizing the dream of a 
lifetime—a little cottage of our own. Our 
Auto Knitter has helped to make it possible 
To those who want to make extra money at 
home in their spare time I heartily recommend 
the Auto Knitter. There is nothing like it.’ 
Mrs. Frank UNGER, New York. 


How You, Too, Can Make Money 
at; Home 
Mrs. Unger has told you in her own 
words what she did with Auto Knitting. 
Since writing this letter her earnings 
have increased to $2,583.50, and more 
The money-making possibilities of the 
Auto Knitter are still hers. She in- 
creased her earnings regularly and surely 
in the same way she earned the first 
$1,150.00. Mrs. Unger’s experience, 
though it may be exceptional, shows 
what can be accomplished in this home 
occupation by persistence and industry. 
Her earnings may also be above the 
average, because, in addition to her 
natural quickness, she devotes a very 
considerable amount of time to the work. 
But her story is interesting because it 
shows what the Auto Knitter will 
do in the Rands of ,anyone who, 
through practice, becomes 
as skillful in its use as Mrs. 
U nger,and who can devote 
as much time to the occu- 


sold to 


MRS 


parts of thecountry are finding inthe Auto 
Knitter a means of making money in 
amounts which vary with their skill and 
the spare time they can give to running 
the machine. Men, too, are making 
money with the Auto Knitter in spare 
time. 
Read on this page a few of the money- 
making experiences of actual people who 
have found in Auto Knitting the answer 
to their extra money problems. Why 
shouldn't you do as well as they have? 
Clearly and briefly, here is our proposi- 
tion: The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company enters 
into an agreement to buy 
all the standard socks you 
knit on the Auto Knitter 
and send in to them, pay- 
ing a fixed guaranteed 
price. Checks will be sent 
promptly for each lot. Re- 
placement yarn is also fur- 
nished for every shipment 
you send in. Previous ex- 
perience in hand knitting 
is not necessary. Inex- 
perienced persons can learn 
to turn out standard “Olde 
Tyme’”’ wool socks with 
the aid of the Auto Knitter. The 
machine comes to you with a sock al- 
ready started in it, and with an Instruc- 
tion Book that makes everything 
plain. 


FRANK UNGER 


A wonderful new feature is the Double 
Value Plan that makes every wage 
dollar worth two—it’s an exclusive Auto 
Knitter privilege that makes this occu- 
pation still more profitable. 


Get Information FREE 


Of course you want’ to know more 
about the wonderful little machine that 
helped Mrs. Frank Unger and all 
these other people to make their dreams 
come true. Send right away for the 
company’s free literature and read the 
experiences of other Auto K nitter owners. 
Find out about the money-making 
opportunity offered you.. Remember 
that Mrs. Unger lost no time in getting 
the facts. You are in her position to- 
day. Will you follow her example? 
Just write your name and address in the 
space below. THE AUTO KNITTER 
HOSIERY Co., Inc., Department 8712, 
630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 
FOR OUR LIBERAL OFFER 


eee ae ee 


pation as she does. 
Not every one can do this, 
of course, but women in all 


~~ Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Dept. 8712, 630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, New York 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 
with the Auto Knitter. 
cost of mailing prospectus, etc. 
this does not obligate me in any way 


l enclose 2 cents postage to cover 
It is understood that 
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